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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be issued from 


22 Washington Square, N, 
New York City, 

where The Christian Union has taken a house, a few 
doors west of Fifth Avenue. The basement will be 
used as a business office; the three parlors on the first 
floor, all of which are well lighted, will be appropri- 
ated to editorial rooms. The composing and press 
work will be left down town. In these days of rapid 
transit and telephones the park is as near Washington 
Square as of old a fifth story was to the first. The 
object of this movement has been to secure the best 
place in the city for quiet literary work. The house, 
a large, broad, roomy, old-fashioned mansion, is upon 
the north side of the square; it will have bright sun- 
shine in winter, southern breezes in summer, quiet 
all the year round. The great libraries—the Union 
Theological Seminary, the Historical, the Mercantile 
and the Astor—are close at hand. While the house is 
out of the current the current is not far away. To 
Visitors the new quarters will be more accessible 
than the old. The Seventh Avenue cars pass within 
half a block; the Sixth Avenue cars are a block and a 
half west, the Broadway cars the same distance east; 
the Eighth Street cross-town cars are a block te the 
north; the Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. station is 
two blocks and a half west. 

It is the purpose of the editors to make 22 Washing- 
ton Square a literary home, and to make it a 
hospitable one. Their subscribers, contributors, con- 
temporaries and friends generally—and their enemies, 
too, if they have any—will always find therea cordial 
welcome and pleasant resting place, 





Che Outlook. 


We outran all our contemporaries last week, in 
predicting that the Liberal majority in the new 
English Parliament would reach 120 including the 
Irish vote. The daily papers were then still under 
the impression that the Home Rulers would hold 
the balance of power, as they would control sixty 
votes. But even our estimate was too low. The 
Liberals and Home Rulers together have at least 
180 to 200 majority over the Tories; and the Liber- 
als will have upwards of fifty clear majority over 
both the Tories and Home Rulers. But fully 
half the Home Rulers are thorough adherents of 
Mr. Gladstone; and he will have therefore a com- 
pact and steady majority of over 100 against any 
possible combination. No such majority has been 
known in England for forty years. Mr. Parnell 
has increased his following to about 20; but this 
will give him no power to influence the course of 
events. On questions of foreign policy, Mr. Glad- 
stone was in a minority of 120 in the last Parlia- 
ment. But most of the Liberals who voted against 
him on this issue have lost their seats; and he will 
have a majority of not less than 100 on this 
ground also. His influenee over the people at 
large has proved to be so vastly greater than was 
supposed that few of the Liberals who opposed 
him before will dare to do so now; and as they 
can easily find an excuse for changing their course 
he is likely to command a much larger majority 
than this. The ‘‘unspeakable Turk” will now 
have to reform himself in earnest, or prepare to 
leave Europe, ‘‘bag and baggage,” as Mr. Glad- 
stone advised that he should do in 1876. Whether 
Mr. Gladstone will be Prime Minister is still un- 
settled; there is a strong movement to give the 
government to some one less pronounced: but his 
radical principles, not the temporizing of Lord 
Hartington, have won the campaign; all the promi- 
nent Liberal organs insist on his taking the helm; 
all the prominent Tory organs concede it to him; 
and the conservative and aristocratic sentiment, 
even if it be backed by the Queen’s personal 
prejudices, as Court rumors report, can hardly 
resist this demand of the people, emphasized 
as it is by a Liberal gain of half a million of 
popular votes. 





The Liberal victory in England has an agricult- 
ural significance far-reaching in effect. Bad 
weather for several successive years, and poor 
crops, aggravated by oppressive land laws, have 
been the main causes of the general depression in 
that country. The result is now apparent in the 
fact that the Liberal gains are quite as marked in 
the small country boroughs where leading Tory 
families have hitherto had controlling influence as 
in the great popular boroughs. The farmers have 
become disgusted with the indifference of the ad- 
ministration party to their necessities, and though, 
as everywhere, a class slow to rouse, the weight of 
their burdens has forced them to join the Liberals 
almost ina body. John Bright has said that a land 
revolution is coming in England. And, as the pres- 
ent land laws are the foundation and support of the 
whole social system of the country; as the Liberals 
have strongly committed themselves against the 
present order of things; as Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
vious administration gave earnest of this event, 
and as Messrs. Gladstone, Bright & Co. are men 
who mean what they say, now that they have the 
power we may look for transformations almost as 
radical as those of the French revolution, though 
far more gradual. The election is another ‘great 
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uprising of the people.” . The effect is quite as . 


surprising in the great cities, where the poorest 
and humblest districts have chosen the most in- 
tellectuel and independent men. Thus in London 
the famous blind Professor Faweett is elected from 
Hackney, Prof. Thorold Rogers from Southwark, 
Prof. Bryce from Tower Hamlets, Mr. Cohen, a 
young lawyer, who has become famous for his 
ability to frame good laws, from Southwark, 
Mr. McCullagh-Torrens, who is one of the most 
intellectual men in public life, from Finsbury— 
all of which districts are inhabited by people of 
moderate means. Let our readers imagine the 
Five Points in New York, Ann Street in Boston 
and Moyamensing in Philadelpbia electing the 
ablest and most purely intellectual political men 
in the country to Congress, and they will have 
some idea of what has actually been done in Lon- 
don, and done, too, by the votes of really poor 
men, since everyone who rents a house, be it ever 
so small, has a vote. Of these, two are re-elected, 
having been members of Parliament for many 
years. 





The only important action taken by the House 
of Representatives during the past week was the 
defeat of the resolution which Mr. Weaver, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, has been 
so long trying to offer on the currency question. 
This resolution declared that the volume of cur- 
rency should be controlled by the Government, 
not by the banks—that is, by Congress, not by 
the general laws of trade—and, whether green- 
backs or silver coin, should be a full legal tender 
in full payment of all debts, public and private. 
The defeat of this resolution by a vote of 117 to 
84 is a fair sign of the relative strength of the 
greenbackers and the hard money men; though 
the test is by no means decisive. The only other 
matter of interest has been the Springer-Manning 
controversy. We advise our readers to waste 
none of their time in reading the personalities on 
which Congressmen waste so much of theirs. It 
may suffice here to say that the attempt to dra- 
goon Mr. Springer into voting Mr. Donnelly into 
the seat from which Mr. Washburne is to be 
thrust out miserably failed, as did the subse- 
quent attempt to bring him into obloquy because 
he refused to surreader his honest convictions. 
Mr. Springer is as thorough a partisan as is to be 
found in the House; but he is an honest one; and 
he has attested his honesty by resisting alike 
blandishments and threats freely employed to win 
from him a vote contrary to his convictions, but 
supposed by some outsiders to be demanded by 
the interests of his party. 


The Grant and anti-Grant Republicans of 
Massachusetts are out in addresses to the Repub- 
licans of that State in papers which put pretty 
well the considerations respecting his candidature 
proand con. We epitomize them thus: 

Pro. Gen. Grant has been for over three years 
in private life; therefore if there are any objec- 
tions to a third term they do not apply in his 
ease. Under his military administration the civil 
war was brought to a successful close; under his 
civil administration the Constitution was made 
the instrument of equal rights, public credit was 
established, the public debt was reduced, inflation 
was prevented, resumption was prepared for, 
foreign questions were amicably settled, and the 
rights of all American citizens were maintained 
at home and abroad. - He has never sought office, 
does not now, and his nomination is sought by 
others because it is believed to be for the interest 
of the State. 

Con. A period of ninety years of American 
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history has established a precedent against a third 
term that has all the force of law; great numbers 
of thoughtful citizens feel so, at any rate, and 
will vote against any third term candidate; he 
will also be opposed by some Republicans who 
dislike his methods and affiliations; there is no 
call for a ‘strong man” which cannot be supplied 
by other men more available; there is no good 
ground to expect a Southern vote for him: a hope 
of Democratic voters for a Republican candidate is 
delusive; a Republican president can be elected 
only by Republican States and by Republican 
voters. 

We believe that this is a fair statement of the 
two papers; and, what is more important, it is 
a pre’ty fair statement of the arguments pro 
and con as they may be gathered from the Grant 
and anti-Grant press. The demand for Gen. 
Grant is generally placed on the score of his 
proved ability; the publicly expressed objections 
to Gen. Grant are generally put on the score of 
his supposed unavailability. 


The public has taken a greater interest in the 
‘‘outrage” at West Point than is usually taken in 
even the most brutal forms of hazing. The color- 
ed cadet was found one morning of last week tied 
to his bed, his ears slit and his hair cropped. His 
injuries were not great; and on his release he was 
able to walk without assistance to the hospital 
and to eat a hearty breakfast; it is less the seri- 
ousness of the injuries than the malice of the as- 
sault that has aroused the indignation of the 
country. The outrage which has been done the 
young man lies not so much in this one night 
attack as in the four years’ systematic contempt 
and isolation which he has experienced at the hands 
of his fellow students, and in the obvious readi- 
ness of the West Point community to prejudge his 
ease unfavorably. He tells his story in a perfectly 
straightforward manner; and the supposition that 
he had first slit his own ears and then tied himself 
to the bed, for the purpose of securing exemption 
from an examination which he feared he could 
not pass, is one which would hardly have been 
originated if he had been a white man. We do 
not wish to prejudge the case while an investiga- 
tion is going on; but if this story has been trump- 
ed up to shield the assailants, or if they allow it 
to pass current in order to save themselves from 
punishment, they are entitled to the palm as the 
meanest and most cowardly men yet discovered in 
the United States. 


An important bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives with the approval of the 
Militia committee. It provides for the enrollment 
of every ablebodied male citizen between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five; this militia to be 
divided into the active and the reserve; the active 
to be trained in accordance with the system of 
tactics prescribed by army regulations for the U. 
8. army; the United States to furnish the arms and 
equipments, the States and Territories to furnish 
the men; the active militia to go into camp for at 
least five consecutive daysin each year and toassem- 
ble for drill at least once a month, and to be subject 
to the call into actual service by the President of 
the United States in case of necessity ; the organiza- 
tion of the militia to be in each State and Terri- 
tory according to its laws and under its control. 
Such a measure involves a great many questions 
of detail that can only be settled by a protracted 
and patient discussion, but the general object is 
commendable; viz, The organization of a militia 
force, and some military training, so that in case 
of war or riot the nation will not be dependent 
entirely on raw troops. The best security for 
peace is such a preparation for war as will make 
war unlikely. If the nation had possessed such 
an organization it would not have suffered the 
railroad riots. Incidentally it will be of no small 
advantage to our young men to spend five days 
every year in camp and one day or at least one 
evening a month in military drill. 


M. Thiers proved that the pitcher taken often 


to the fountain gets broken at last. By his suc- 
cessive resignations he kept the somewhat anar- 
chic chambers obedient to his will for a time; but 
finally bis resignation was accepted and France 
came narrowly near anotber attewpted coup d’etat 
under MacMahon. Bismarck manages his eonsti- 





tutional government in much the same way, 
When the German Parliament does not please him 
he offers a resignation, whereupon it generally 
surrenders. The Bundesrath—a body that an- 
swers somewhat to the United States Senate— 
having refused to adopt one of his tax measures 
he has tendered his resignation, on the avowed 
ground that the majority in the Bundesrath rep- 
resents a minority of the people. Tbe Emperor 
declines to accept the resignation, and requests the 
Chancellor to submit such constitutional changes 
as he thinks necessary. In England when the 
Prime Minister cannot command a majority of 
Parliament he resigns; in Germany when he can- 
not command a majority he changes the Consti- 
tution; which fairly represents the difference 
between constitutional government in Germany 
and England. 


We said last week that the Romanists in resist- 
ing the decrees for the expulsion of unauthorized 
orders from France would be sustained, among 
others, by the Imperialists. Certainly they might 
have reasonably counted on the support of the 
Empress and on the great body of the immediate 
followers of her husband led by M. Rouher. But 
Prinee Jerome is an unaccountable element in 
French politics; and after having, as it was sup- 
posed, made his peace with the church, he has 
straightway opened a new campaign against them 
by declaring his support of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and citing in justification the fact that 
the law to be enforced had the sanction of the 
First Napoleon. It is true that when Napeleon 
I, restored the church which the revolution had 
overthrown he rigorously excluded all unauthor- 
ized religious associations; but if precedents are 
to govern in such cases the Jesuits ought not to 
have a single friend; for, as we showed last week, 
they have been successively exiled from every 
kingdom of Europe; from France not only with 
the approval of Republicans, Orleanists and 
Imperialists, but also of the Bourbons themselves. 


The newspapers have made a mountain out of 
a mole-hill in the matter of an imagined contro- 
versy between President Porter and Prof. Sumner 
at Yale College. The facts, as we gather them 
from a comparison of different reports in the daily 
papers, are that Professor Sumner introduced 
Herbert Spencer’s last volume on ‘‘Sociology” 
into his classes as a text-book; that President 
Porter thereupon advised him to select some other 
book, on the ground that it was ill-adapted to the 
uses of a college text-book; that Professor Sumner 
insisted on his right to select his own text books; 
and that the President did not insist on his own 
authority to set aside the choice but left the pro- 
fessor to use the book on his own responsibilty. 
Those who are familiar with Herbert Spencer’s 
‘*Sociology,” and are not superstitious worship- 
pers at his shrine, will agree with President Porter 
that it is very ill-adapted to the uses of a college 
text-book, not having been written for that pur- 
pose; college administrators will generally think 
that President Porter was wise in yielding his un- 
doubted authority and that Professor Sumner was 
faz from wise in insisting upon using a text-book 
which was not approved by the President of the 
faculty; and those who are acquainted with both 
President Porter and Professor Sumner will not 
be surprised at wisdom from the one and the 
absence of it from the other. 








WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Born at Newport, R. I., April 7, 1780. 

Died at Bennington, Vt., Oct. 2, 1842, 
WO great religious celebrations have been 
held this year, one being the Chalmers Cen- 
tennial in Edinburgh, on the 3d of March, and 
the other the Channing Memorial, in this country, 
last week. It is somewhat of a coincidence that 
while Chalmers was at first a Unitarian and was 
converted to Calvinistic orthodoxy, Channing was 
a Calvinist and became a Unitarian. Both men 
were immensely benefited by the change; and in 
the same direction. Chalmers, having a very 
superficial idea of life, character and duty, came 
by his conversion into a larger conception of good 
moral government; while Channing emerged 
from a narrow Calvinism into an expansive view 
of the glory of God. In the life of each the change 





became an inspiration, and wrought not only the 
highest Christian aims and intensest religious zeal 
but a spiritual power that has long outlasted their 
earthly careers. 

The centennial celebration of the birth of Chan- 
ning came a little early for the flowers and sun- 
shine of nature, but the occasion has been hon- 
ored with all that love and eloquence can lavish, 
and its observance has left an impression on the 
community which cannot but give a new lease of 
life to the influence of one of the most distin- 
guished of the religious teachers of New England. 
The celebration seems to have taken shape and 
growth from the project launched a year or more 
ago for the building of a memorial church at New- 
port, This undertaking speedily assumed more 
than local proportions, and the funds necessary 
to be raised—something like $50,000—were easily 
secured, contributions being sent in from all parts 
of the country. Plans for the edifice huve been 
adopted, assuring a commodious and beautiful 
structure of solid granite, standing in a very fa- 
vorable position. The corner-stone was laid on 
Wednesday, with appropriate ceremonies. 

Chicago, Brooklyn and Boston have joined with 
Newport in the general celebration of this anni- 
versary. The Channing celebration in Brooklyn, 
which extended over two days, developed at its close 
one of the most remarkable public meetings ever 
held in this country. There sat on the platform 
of the Academy of Music leading and accepted 
representative men of the Episcopal, the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, in full and hearty sympathy with the 
whole movement. It was nota meeting organized 
by all or any one of these denominations to which 
select and pious clergymen of Unitarian affinities 
had been invited. It was a Unitarian platform, 
conducted by a Unitarian gentleman, for a cele- 
bration in honor of the great High Priest of Uni- 
tarianism in America; and though there was on 
the part of the Unitarian speakers a distinct recog- 
nition of Channing as a theologian who was not 
of their school, it was not said in any apologetic 
way. The audience crowded the large house 
from the platform or stage to the very ceiling, 
occupying the seats and every inch of standing 
room, and remained intact from eight o’clock 
until nearly half-past eleven. Of this meeting 
we give a full report in another column, including 
a verbatim report of Mr. Beecher’s and Dr. Sims’s 
addresses and abstracts of others; and of the New- 
port meeting a special correspondent and eye- 
witness gives a graphic though necessarily brief 
pictoral account. 

In Boston Channing and his work were made 
the theme of discussion in several of the city pul- 
pitson Sunday. At the Second Church, Boylston 
Street, preached Wm. H. Channing, of London, a 
nephew of his uncle, who has come over from the 
other side expressly for the purpose of attending 
and participating in the pleasant exercises incident 
to the anniversary. To the Parker Memorial 
Society the Rev. George W. Cooke, a bright and 
popular young Unitarian minister from Indian- 
apolis, preached a very fresh and interesting dis- 
course on ‘‘ Edwards, Channing, Emerson and 
the Religious Changes of two Centuries.” At the 
Church of the Unity the Rev. Minot J. Savage 
discoursed on ‘‘ Channing’s Unitarianism,” paying 
his particular compliments to the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. At the Church of the Disciples there was 
a children’s service in the afternoon; a very 
happy thought happily executed. The Governor 
of Massachusetts was present and made a speech. 

The public interest so profound and so wide- 
spread in such a theme is deeply significant. The 
public of these great cities thronged the largest 
halls and churches, not attracted by a political 
campaign or any temporary interests, but to hear 
what was said of William Ellery Channing, who 
was born a hundred years ago, and has been dead 
forty years. The enthusiasm was nowhere boister- 
ous nor wild, but it was everywhere full of the 
warmest sympathy—the sympathy of people with 
godliness and goodness. And the significance of 
the meetings lay in the demonstrations they afford 
that the hearts of the people are ready to testify 
to and sympathize with spiritual and moral great- 
ness in every church and in every creed., God- 
liness and goodness— whatever life expresses these 
two ideas will always command reverence and 
love; for, whatever men may say, and however 
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poorly men may attain to their standard, it is a 
fact that godliness and goodness express the ideal 
of the age in which we live, and will create sym- 
patby in spite of lines and divisions. And so it is 
from meetings like these that we catch foregleams 
of the millennium. 








SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Christian Union: 

There is no truth in the statements, which have gained 
some currency, that the New York school woman suffrage 
law is defective. That law covers the whole State, and 
women can vote everywhere on the same terms with men. 
They have done so in Syracuse and Middletown; fifty wo- 
men are registered in Albany and many more soon will be. 
They will vote in several places this spring. In the coun- 
try districts they can vote simply by acknowledging the 
possession of $50 worth of taxable personal property, the 
tax whereon will be 25 or 50 cents. The qualifications for 
voters of this class are the same as for voters at town 
meetings, except that women are not voters at town meet- 
ings. Disqualification because of sex is abolished by the 
new law for school meetings, which leaves women free to 
vote if they have the other qualifications for town meeting 
voters. 

All friends of the cause in New York State will please 
forward their addresses to the undersigned, that docu- 


ments may be sent them. 
J. K. H. WILucox, 


Sec. State Woman Suffrage Ex. Com. 

ALBANY, March 30, 1880. 

OTWITHSTANDING this very positive as- 

sertion we are of opinion that the law is of 
doubtful interpretation, and will require a judicial 
interpretation before women’s right to vote for 
school officers in this State is assured. 

The law of February 12th, to which our corre- 
spondent refers, this year provided that no per- 
son should be deemed ineligible to serve as a echool 
officer or vote at school meetings by reason of 
sex. For certain reasons this phraseology was 
considered inadequate; too meager to accomplish 
all that was desired. A fuller and better bill was 
introduced in the Assembly, and so strong was 
the sentiment in its favor, and the desire to give 
the amplest sanction to the reform, that 79 votes 
were recorded in its favor to only one in opposi- 
tion. It wassenttotheSenate. But immediately 
the objection was raised that the Constitution 
confines suffrage to men ; and without seriously 
contesting this view the new measure seems, thus 
far at least, to have been tacitly dropped. Under 
these circumstances the friends of the reform 
have fallen back upon the law of February 12th. 
They assert its constitutionality, but its constitu- 
tionality has yet to be asserted by the courts. 
The Constitution of this State declares that 
‘*Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years ” (of specified qualifications) shall be entitled 
to vote ‘‘ for all officers that now are, or hereafter 
may be, elective by the people.” The conserva- 
tive view is that these terms embody a plain impli- 
cation limiting the ballot to men; that the lan- 
guage, ‘“‘every male citizen may vote,” fairly means 
that no others shall. The general impression 
and the habit of the people, which has always 
practically restricted the ballot in comformity 
with this view, are relied upon as a strong corrob- 
oration. And it is contended to be self-evident 
that the Legislature is limited, in directing the 
manner of choosing elective officers, to a vote by 
male citizens. 

The progressive view, on the other hand, con- 
tends that this clause means no more than it says; 
viz., that the Legislature shall not take the right 
to vote away from adult male citizens. The clause 
is first found in the Constitution of 1777, and has 
stood substantially unchanged, as respects this 
question, ever since. In that day no serious 
question of woman suffrage had been raised; 
there was no motive for forbidding it, and there 
is no probability that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended, or even thought about, a probibi- 
tion. The reforms then under discussion related 
to extending suffrage from a limited to a large 
class of men. English precedents, from which 
our ancestors were just breakingaway, were all in 
favor of confining the right to vote to an aristoc- 
racy or privileged class. The popular will de- 
clared that the novel State government about to 
be created should never withhold suffrage from 
men on any considerations such as were influen- 
tial under a monarchical government in limiting it, 
And it is claimed that the framers of the Consti- 
tution meant no more than this, and that their 
language expresses no more. 

This is a fair statement of the considerations 





proand con. We shall be glad to know that the 
law is constitutional, for it is as much the right 
of women to vote on all questions concerning the 
education of children as it is the interest of the 
State to secure their vote. But only a judicial 
decision on a question so well balanced can de- 
termine it. 

We may add that the justice of the criticism of 
The Christian Union on the law is borne out by 
the fact that a second and better law was intro- 
duced into the Assembly and passed with but 
one negative vote, but has been, apparently, 
tacitly dropped in the Senate owing to the con- 
stitutional question of the right of the Legisla- 
ture to confer suffrage on women. 








THE GATE OF ENTRANCE. 


N another page will be found one or two letters 
elicited by the recent letter of a ‘‘ Freethinker” 
and the editorial reply thereto. We call especial 
attention to the one by Mr. Terrett. It is deserving 
of careful consideration, and puts clearly and 
forcibly what is the ordinary view—namely, that 
there isa radical difference between natural and 
revealed religion; that to be a Christian—and, if 
we understand Mr. Terrett aright, to begin to be a 
Christian—it is necessary to be convinced of the 
truth of revealed religion; and that this is possible 
to every man, because ‘‘any honest man who 
fairly uses his faculties and opportunities can 
reach a satisfactory knowledge and conviction 
concerning them.” 

Webster defines a Christian as ‘‘ one who pro- 
fesses to believe or is assumed to believe in the 
religion of Christ;” and if this definition is accu- 
rate our correspondent is correct. No man can 
become a Christian, as thus defined, without 
reaching a conviction ‘respecting historical Chris- 
tianity—that is, that Jesus Christ lived, taught, 
wrought miracles, died and rose from the dead, as 
narrated in the four Gospels; and without reach- 
ing a conviction concerning doctrinal Christianity 
—that is, the doctrines taught by Christ and his 
immediate apostles: the sinfulness of man, the 
divinity of Christ, the reconciliation of God and 
man through Jesus Christ, and a future life of re- 
wards and punishments. We have no doubt 
either that any honest man who fairly uses his 
faculties and opportunities can reach a satisfactory 
knowledge and conviction concerning these truths. 

But it is not necessary that he should do this be- 
fore beginning a Christian life. Intellectual proc- 
esses always take time. Generally the more 
honest and unprejudiced the mind the longer the 
process. Fora busy man, whose life is necessarily 
occupied in getting bread and butter for his wife 
and children, to reach a satisfactory knowledge 
and conviction respecting the authenticity and 
authorship of the four Gospels by any indepen- 
dent research is no small task; to reach any sat- 
isfactory knowledge and conviction concerning 
their proper interpretation is a task of no less 
magnitude. Most men do not undertake it; they 
do not need to; they are able to take their con- 
clusions from others in whose investigations they 
have confidence; this is their right and their 
privilege; it is one we all exercise every day in 
basing our actions on the scientific conclusions of 
others wiser than ourselves. But there are some 
men who are not intellectually able to do this; or 
they lack the confidence in evangelical scholars 
which enables them to accept their conclusions. 
There are many such; many more than our pastors 
generally imagine. They are in all our communi- 
ties; often in our congregations; sometimes in 
our churches. They keep their doubts to them- 
selves, because disbelief generally involves oppro- 
brium; and though they would be willing to suffer 
social martyrdom for a conviction they do not 
care to be martyred for a doubt. What is the 
message which Christian teachers should have 
for such men? If we understand our correspond- 
ent aright he would say to them, ‘‘ You can reach 
a satisfactory knowledge and conviction on these 
questions by the right use of your faculties and 
opportunities. It is your duty to do this, When 
you have done this, you can become a Christian; 
not before.” 

We do not so read the New Testament. It is 
every man’s duty to begin a Christian life at once. 
The New Testament allows no procrastination, no 
delay for the exercise of faculties and opportuni- 
ties. Every man knows the difference between 





right and wrong; between a life consecrated to 
self and one consecrated to God and his fellow 
men. He knows that the life portrayed in the 
four Gospels is noble, heroic, God-like, worthy of 
all imitation. It is his duty to imitate it. He 
ought to begin such a life immediately. He ought 
also to use his faculties and opportunities to 
reach a satisfactory knowledge and conviction re- 
specting historical and doctrinal Christianity. But 
he need not postpone the /ife till he has acquired 
the knowledge. Our correspondent thinks that 
only on certain doctrines concerning God and 
Christ can be built a true Christian life. The 
New Testament teaches that only out of a Chris- 
tian life can ever grow a living faith in the truth 
concerning God and Christ. 

We set our children to studying grammar that 
they may become adepts in the English language; 
but language preceded grammar. We study biol- 
ogy that we may become familiar with the phe- 
nomena of life; but life does not grow out 
of biology. The student in college studies moral 
philosophy; but he does not postpone loving his 
father and mother till he bas come to a satisfac- 
tory knowledge and conviction respecting the na- 
ture of the parental obligation. Life always pre- 
cedes knowledge; science always grows out of 
life. In making theology the root out of which 
experience grows the modern church plants the tree 
upside down; it puts the roots in the air and the 
branches in the ground. Historically, faith in 
Christ preceded by canturies both historical and 
doctrinal Christianity. Unnumbered millions 
found joy and peace in believing before Lutter 
formulated for the church the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. Dr. Schaff has shown that even 
the Apostles’ Creed did not assume its present 
form till the close of the fifth century. 

The modern notion that doctrine precedes life 
is not modern. Christ met it and repudiated it in 
Nicodemus. This Jewish theologian came to 
Christ to know what new theology he had to teach. 
He endeavored to use his opportunities to reach a 
satisfactory knowledge and conviction concerning 
Christ before following him. But Christ refused 
his request. Jt is not new knowledge, that you 
need, he said to him in effect, but a new life. You 
want to know the truths of the kingdom of God. 
I tell you that you must be born again before you 
can even so muchas see that kingdom. Paul met 
it in his preaching at Corinth. His Greek auditors 
regarded him as the teacher of a new philosophy 
and they flocked to him to use their opportunities 
to reach a satisfactory knowledge and conviction 
concerning it. But Paul refused to satisfy them. 
I am not, he said, the teacher of a new philosophy; 
I am the herald of a new life. The truths which 
I teach are hidden except to the soul that is en- 
dowed with spiritual life. They are spiritually 
discerned. He who would know them must pre- 
pare for that knowledge by beginning a spiritual 
life. Peter defined true manbood, and in the defi- 
nition he told his readers to begin with faith and 
add knowledge. Modern theology tells men to 
begin with knowledge and add faith. 

We do not fear to submit the great truths of 
historical and doctrinal Christianity to the severest 
tests of rationalism. We do not place them among 
the doubtful and the uncertain. In whatever 
uncertainty some of the Biblical miracles may be 
involved, the resurrection of Jesus Christ is fairly 
entitled to be called the best attested fact of an- 
cient history. The authorship of the three first 
Gospels is as well established as that of Cicero’s 
Orations or Ca#sar’s Commentaries; the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel is better attested than 
that of the epics of Homer or the plays of Shakes- 
peare. Whatever imperfection may of necessity 
attend the attempt to formulate the great truths 
of religious experience, those truths themselves— 
man a sinner deserving punishment and needing 
pardon; God merciful, giving forgiveness to the 
repentant and help to the struggling; Christ the 
disclosure of Gtod’s nature to man and the recon- 
ciler of man to God—are as well attested as the 
truth of personal existence, for like it they rest 
on the testimony of the consciousness of innumer- 
able witnesses. But it is not necessary that a 
man should use his faculties and opportunities to 
reach a satisfactory knowledge and conviction 
concerning these doctrines before he begins to 
lead a life acceptable unto God. He that would 
know of the doctrine must begin by doing the will 
of the Heavenly Father. 
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In his series of Every-Day Problems the Rev. Joseph 
Cook contributes to our columns this week a vigorous 
and thoughtful discussion of the present status of the 
question of Sunday observance, apropos to which 
are Mrs. Walsh’s lyrical verses upon the Sabbath. Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller, in a sketch the occasion of 
which is obviously Prof. Goldwin Smith’s recent 
paper on “Pessimism” in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
shows how perplexing doubts and elaborately spun 
theories vanish at the touch of rude common sense. 
Mrs. Miller’s old colored woman, we take it, if not a 
greater philosopher than Prof. Smith, bas a clearer 
apprehension of the problem of life. The second of 
the “American student’s” papers on student life in 
Paris furnishes a pictorial account of the institution 
for which that city isso justly famed, and of the occu- 
pations and diversions in which the students engage. 
We surrender a large portion of our space this week 
to the report of the Channing Centenary in New- 
port—the scene of Channing's early life—and Brook- 
lyn, which so many of his disciples have made their 
home. Our correspondent, the Rev. Julius H. Ward, 
gives a survey of the celebration in the former city, 
while of the proceedings in Brooklyn we give an 
editorial account, substituting Mr. Beecher’s address 
at the meeting of Wednesday night for the usual ser- 
mon, and giving‘alsojthe brief and excellent address of 
the Rev. Dr. C. N. Sims. Inthe Scienceand Art column 
will be found some description of the newly opened 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In the Home there 
are useful articles upon the various phases of domes- 
tic life; and in Our Young Folks, besides a very clever 
poetical answer to the astronomical puzzle, an affect- 
ing story by Mr. W. M. F. Round, in which the realism 
is as strong as the pathosis tender. We fancy few of 
the young people can read it with their ordinary com- 
posure, or fail to learn from it the lesson which it 
teaches of helpfulness and love. 


Seldom is there a pleasanter public celebration than 
that of Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s seventieth birth- 
day, which took place in Boston on Monday of last 
week. Dr. Clarke is well known as perhaps the fore- 
most Unitarian minister of that city, with whose relig- 
ious, life he has been closely associated for many years. 
Denominationally a Unitarian, his learning, sympa- 
thies, and eminently Cbristian character make him 
more than that, aud he is conspicuously a member 
and a minister of the church universal; a man whom 
Christians of every name must delight to honor. The 
celebration in this instance consisted of what may be 
most appropriately called a mass meeting, held in the 
Church of the Disciples, of which Dr. Clarke is the 
pastor. It was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
profuse floral decorations added to the charms of the 
interior and the fragrance of the occasion. After an 
exchange of private congratulations, the public exer- 
cises were begun, Dr. Clarke having around him on 
his platform a number of his classmates of the Har- 
vard class of 1829; among them Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Rev. Wm. H. Channing, the Rev. Samuel 
May, Prof. Pearce of Harvard College, and the Rev. 
S. F. Smith, the author of ‘‘ America.” Dr. Holmes 
read one of his characteristic and touching poems, 
and there were other similar tributes, with several 
congratulatory letters, the best of which was perhaps 
this from the Rev. E. E. Hale: 


Roxsury, April 4, 1880. 
Dear Mr. Allen: 


I am so held by an engagement made long since that I shall 
not be able to appear in person at the birthday party. Will 
you express to Mr. Clarke my regret? He has already had 
my congratulations on his health and my good wishes for its 
long continuance. I call bim my “ Metropolitan.” This 
phrase is not borrowed from the railway, but is ecclesiastical. 
In the old prase, the metropolitan is the bishop to whom the 
chorepiscopi (the bishops who do the chores) go for their in- 
spiration and their orders. Now, forall he is so young, Mr. 
Clarke’s name was on the calendar of tbe South End long be- 
fore mine, as I came long before Mr. Tilden, as he came long 
before Brother Savage, and as he came long before Mr. Car- 
penter. So I goto him as my metropolitan when I am in a 
tight place, as you know I often am. 

Anda first-rate metropolitan be is. He is so radical that 
the most radical of us takes shelter behind him. And he is 
so conservative that the most hard-shelied conservative of us 
takes comfort in his wisdom. He isa reformer so audacious 
that in our little reforms we are sure of his encouragement; 
and at the same time he knows the past so thoroughly that 
he teaches us how to respect it. Heis so old that we celebrate 
his seventieth birthday, and as he is quite the youngest and 
freshest of all of us we can always make him pull stroke-oar, 
and he always does. 

“Juniores ad labores, seniores ad honores.”’ 

** Work for the youngsters, laurels for the oid,” 
So in my boyhood was the promise told. 
For bim hard work and laurels, for, in truth, 
Oldest and youngest he deserves them both. 
Always very truly yours, 
EDWARD E, HALE. 


If Senator Vest, in his speech last week in the Senate, 
had said that there was a great deal of gush published 
in the Eastern papers on the Indian problem he would 


have been clearly within the bounds. But when he 
says that, ‘‘ The Indian question is treated in the East 
from a sentimental point of view alone,” he indicates 
a remarkable degree of ignorance concerning the 
Eastern press. The New York “Tribune” and the 
New York “ Herald” have both recently insisted on 
abandoning the miserable policy of treating the In- 
dians as wards of the nation; we cannot turn now to 
the files of the “Boston Advertiser” but we are 





greatly mistaken if that paper has not taken the same 
ground; and allthree have in this matter followed 
The Christian Union, which we believe was the first 
paper in either East or West to urge the total aban- 
donment of the abominable reservation system, the 
setting aside of all treaties with the Indians as nations, 
and the bringing them into relations as individuals 
with the States and Territories; in a word, the treat- 
ment of them like any other men, white, black, or 
copper colored. Senator Vest ought either to read 
the papers or else not to attempt to characterize 
them. 


That the interest in kindergarten teaching is on the 
increase was indicated by the attendance at the re- 
cent sessions of the American Froebel Union in this 
city, and by the character of the persons who con- 
tributed to the exercises. Prof. Felix Adler empha- 
sized the humanizing influence of the kindergarten 
on the children of the poor, and suggested, as ele- 
ments essential to the success of such schools, large, 
airy rooms, luncheons for the children free of charge, 
and plenty of clothing for the insufficiently clad. He 
was also of opinion that the Froebel method should 
be extended beyond the ages of seven or eight years. 
Miss Peabody, whose enthusiasm increases with years 
and experience, commented on the permanency of 
first impressions on children and on the value of good 
stories in the earliest education, and advised mothers 
to study Froebel’s ‘‘Mother’s Play.” Dr. Harris, 
whose position as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in St. Louis gives his opinions additional weight, 
urged the importance of adding the kindergarten to 
the common school system as a sub-primary depart- 
ment. 


The Duke of Argyll, during his recent visit to this 
country, noted the absence of the English songsters. 
‘Near Niagara,” he says, ‘‘I heard one very broken 
and interrupted song of fine tone, and of considerable 
power. But although I was in the woods and fields 
of Canada and of the States in the richest moment of 
the spring, I heard little of that burst of song which 
in England comes from the blackcap and the garden 
warbler, and the white-throat, and the reed warbter, 
and the common wren, and (locally) from the night- 
ingale.” He makes the excellent suggestion that the 
English skylark should be introduced here. Why 
not? We have tried the experiment of bringing over 
the London sparrow, and it has not been a happy 
success. The song of the nightingale and the skylark 
would give Nature a new charm for us, and furnish a 
delightful commentary on some English poetry that 
is only half understood by those who have never 
heard the soulful notes which faintly echo in its lines. 
By all means let us have the skylark. 


An evening wedding on the American plan lately 
took place under special license at St. Paul’s, Onslow 
Square, London. This innovation upon the usual 
English practice of having such affairs in the morn- 
ing—while it proved eminently successful, and woke 
up London society to see for the first time into 
what a brilliant mise en scene a marriage ceremony 
may be transformed—has been frowned upon by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who decrees 
that no repetition of the proceeding will besanctioned. 
Intending brides who for a brief moment entertained 
visions of gaslight, evening dresses, and spectacular 
effects, will either have to be married in the prosaic 
daylight or—come to America, where there is no in- 
terfering archbishop. 


A special act was introduced into Parliament before 
the close of its session to naturalize the plebeian 
fiancé of the Princess Frederica of Hanover, who 
bears the somewhat complicated name of Luitbert 
Alexander George Lionel Alphons Freiherr Von 
Pawel Rammingen. The Princess’s engagement, it is 
said, was not effected without considerable friction, 
and the family opposition would have been unani- 
mous, but—to quote the periphrasis of the English 
press—‘‘for one illustrious and peremptory excep- 
tion.” If from this carefully guarded expression we 
are to understand tbat Queen Victoria interfered in 
behalf of her young relative, it is gratifying to know 
that Her Majesty is not insensible to the romance of a 
royal love-match. 


The Christian Union has a warm admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone. He is one of the great men of the cent- 
ury ; and one of the not least evidences of his greatness 
is his willingness to acknowledge his mistake when 
he has made one. Since he has frankly admitted his 
erfor in jumping to the conclusion in 1862 that Jeffer- 
son Davis had already made the Confederate States 
an independent nation, the telegram of Dr. Cuyler to 
him as ‘the friend of America,” congratulating him 
on his election, is, as the New York ‘Tribune ”’ calls 
it, a trifle “‘ gushing.” 


It was a bright idea to turn an acoustically defective 
eburch in Boston into alibrary. The non-transmis- 
sion of sound is one of the best features of a good 
reading-room. There are a number of churches in 
this neighborhood which might be profitably utilized 
for a similar purpose. 


To the list of books in Natural History recom- 
mended in last week’s Christian Union as profitable 
and interesting to children between the ages of three 
and ten, by all means add Olive Thorne’s admirable 
‘* Little Folks in Feathers and Fur.” 





THE SABBATH. 


By Mrs. 8.M. WAusa. 
H heart of all the week! 
Whence strength and gladness flow 
To beautify all other days, 
And make their graces grow, 
In thee is full supply 
Of life-blood for the seven, 
Thy healthful pulses lift the weak 
Nearer to God and heaven. 


Oh fount of pure delights! 
From thee such sparkling streams 
Gush through the dryest, dullest day 
That fair and bright it seems. 
Thou waterest all the days, 
Thou freshest of the seven! 
And drawest from unfailing springs 
Which have their source in heaven! 


Oh glorious sun of days! 
Thy glad and steady light 

Shines down the vista of the week, 
Through morning, noon and night. 

No day so sad and dark— 
Though darkest of the seven— 

But thou canst shed through all its hours 
The radiance of heaven. 


Oh heart of all the week! 

Oh fount so fresh and free! 
Oh glorious sun of all the days! 
How cling our souls to thee! 

Cheer still our earthly way 
Each day among the seven, 
And let us never lose thy light 
But in the light of heaven, 








EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS. 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION-—l. 
By JosEPH CooK. 


What shall we do to preserve the Sabbath? 
of Sabbath ought we to preserve? 


And what sort 


AFE republicanism consists in the diffusion of 

intelligence, liberty, property, and conscientious- 
ness among the masses. The perils of universal 
suffrage are such that the diffusion of the first three 
of these blessings among the common people will 
be found inadequate to produce political sanity with- 
out the fourth. There is no means of securing the 
diffusion of conscientiousness among the people with- 
out setting apart a day for rest and for the moral and 
religious education of the masses. The laws in a 
republic which require the observance of Sunday are 
justified, therefore, within due limits, by political and 
social considerations of the gravest importance. It is 
my conviction that the Parisian Sunday, if introduced 
into American civilization as thoroughly as the Puritan 
Sunday has been, would make the experiment of uni- 
versal suffrage a failure in the United States. De 
Tocqueville says, ‘‘ Men never so much need to be 
theocratie as when they are democratic.” Sunday is 
the poor man’s day of rest. Coleridge is felicitous in 
his remark that ‘‘God gives to civilization in its Sun- 
days fifty-two springs a year.” The enemies of Sunday 
in a republic are the enemies of the poor man and of 
the political sanity of the community at large. Among 
those mischievous cut-throats of the body politic must 
be reckoned railroads which unnecessarily desecrate 
the Sabbath, swindling public amusements on Sun- 
days, voters who justify open whisky-shops on the 
Lord’s day, churches—whether Romish or Protestant 
—that turn half of Sunday into a holiday, unprincipled 
fashionable circles who make the day one of dissipa- 
tion, or parade, and secularists who would abolish all 
Sunday laws. 

Of course there is a distinction to be made between 
the observance of Sunday as a Divine institution and 
as constituted by civil enactment. The courts of the 
several States in the American Union justify Sunday 
laws; but not on the ground of their relation to super- 
natural revelation or even td religion at large. The 
legal and political reasons for Sunday laws are: their 
importance in secular aspects; the right of the people 
to rest on one day in seven; the value of one day of in- 
struction in moral and religious matters to the masses, 
and the fact that liberty of worship cannot well be 
protected for any without the support of State laws, 
making one day in seven a period of rest. The 
Sunday laws are justified by our courts much on the 
same grounds as the laws against gaming, and disor- 
derly conduct in the streets, and certain kinds of pub- 
lie shows. The courts have repeatedly asserted that 
their justification of Sunday laws depends upon secular 
and not. religious considerations. The opponents of 
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Sunday laws have therefore no right to assume that 
the courts interfere with religion in the United 
States. : 

There are three very different types of Sunday ob- 
servance—the Continental, the English, and the Puri- 
tan. It is historically certain that the absence of in- 
struction on the Lord’s Day among the masses in 
Romish countries—where half of Sunday is a holiday— 
has allowed millions of the peasant populations of Eu- 
rope to pass through life in a state of prolonged child- 
hood. The thoughtfulness of the Scottish and of New 
England populations, which every one admits, owes 
much to the Scotch and New England Sunday. I am not 
a fanatic, I hope, as to Sunday laws, but I look abroad 
over the map of popular freedom in the world, and it 
does not seem to me accidental that almost the entire 
extent of safe popular freedom on the planet is to be 
found in Switzerland, Scotland, England, and the 
United States—the countries which best observe Sun- 
day. The Continental theology itself has been influ- 
enced by the lack of deep spiritual training on the part 
of the people even of the Reformed Lutheran churches. 
Prayer-meetings and Sunday-schools, Professor Tho- 
luck said to me, were until lately comparatively un- 
known to the German evangelical churches, in contrast 
with the Scotch or English churches. ‘‘The conse- 
quence is,” continued this great teacher, ‘‘that our 
theological students, while surpassing Americans and 
English and Scotch in intellectual preparation, are very 
deficient in spiritual earnestness, which is the first req- 
uisite for success in the study of religious truth. 
‘ Bene orasse est bene studuisse’—to have prayed well 
is to have studied well—that you understand hetter 
than we.” Very many of the vagaries of German ra- 
tionalistic theology come from men who are intellect- 
ual athletes and spiritual dwarfs, and who do not un- 
derstand the fact that their culture has been one-sided. 
On the whole, considering the present state of free 
government in the world, no friend of the common 
people could wish for the Continental Sunday, or that 
the Parisian Sunday should be spread through the 
regions governed by universal suffrage. 

The English Sunday in London sees the heads of 
families in respectable circles at church with their 
children, neighbors and friends, and usually twice a 
day. It is a point of respectability in London to attend 
church; and although it has been said that respectabil- 
ity is the Englishman’s god, there might be a far more 
mischievous popular idol than this set up on the banks 
of the Thames, as there has been, indeed, again and 
again on the banks of the Seine, where Sunday has 
been trampled underfoot. 

The old Pharisaic notion of the Sabbath is exploded 
inthe New Testament. The day is meant to be one of 
rest, of serious cheerfulness, and especially of relig- 
ious culture. My personal feeling is that the question 
to be ‘studied is how to observe Sunday so as to ob- 
tain from it the highest religious results. Whoever 
wins these from it will never wish to secularize it in 
his own experience. 

The deepest rest comes from the harmonized ac- 
tivity of all the faculties, especially of the highest. 
The worship of the devout is the subtlest rest. The 
change of posture of the soul from the drill of the 
six days of work into the mood of worship is pro- 
ductive of more rest than the filling up of the Sab- 
bath with anxious brooding over week-day affairs and 
the settling of sma]l matters—or work left over from 
the other part of the week. 

To change the mood of the mind is one of the ob- 
jects of the Sabbath, and one of the means by which 
it produces rest. To attend a well-conducted public 
service ought to be sufficient relief to the mind of 
the professional man, and especially when he partakes 
with devoutness in the worship. Could I have my own 
choice between passing Sunday according to the divine 
rule as to its observance or according to the ideas of 
the secularists, I should prefer, as a matter of culture 
and even of selfish ease, to lift my soul up out of the 
grooves of the secular week-days, and allow it to wan- 
der on the seventh day on the highlands, and among 
the green meadows and by the cool waters of religious 
thought and worship. 

Until the religious character of the masses of the 
people is lifted to a height the attainment of which is 
as yet only an aspiration in the American church, we 
never shall be free—when our land is crowded—from 
disastrous socialistic and communistic outbreaks, for 
which the diffusion of liberty affords no antidote with- 
out the diffusion of conscientiousness. There was a 
time in New England when house doors could be left 
open at night and no theft occurred. There are old 
men living now who remember that in their childhood 
in New England in the rural districts the front portals 
of mansions were never barred, and the moonlight fell 
into them through the night hours. At that time there 
was a great unity of feeling among all classes of the 
community; indeed, there were no classes of rich and 
poor, no high and low, in the European sense. Give 





the whole nation this spirit of religious fraternity, 
which in New England sprung only from the culture 
of the people by the right use of the Lord’s day, and 
politics—including Socialism and Communism—will 
take care of themselves. 








MAMMY DEUS PHILOSOPHY. 
By EmMILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
‘6 ELEN!” 

: ‘* Well, Aunty,” the one voice sharp and in- 
cisive, the other scarcely attentive as the speaker 
paused in her absorbing study of the matchless tint 
of a morning-glory. 

‘“*T want you to write this very morning to have my 
‘Athenian Monthly’ stopped. I dislike losing my 
money, but I cannot and will not encourage infidelity 
by allowing such doctrine to be proclaimed in my 
house.” 

“But, Aunt Susan,” this time with a little more 
vigor, ‘‘no one reads it but you and me, and our or- 
thodoxy ought to be settled and grounded.” 

‘It makes no difference if nobody reads it, it is the 
principle that is involved,” and Aunt Susan closed the 
magazine with an emphatic slap, and thrust it igno- 
miniously to the bottom of the mending basket. 

‘* And in the middle of that fascinating story. You 
can never be so cruel, Aunt Susan. I must know what 
becomes of that poor girl and her exasperating father.” 

‘* That’s just a bait to draw on the unwary. Like as 
any way the man that is writing it is s Shaker himself, 
or a Mormon, or something worse. But I can stand 
the stories. We all know stories are just made up. 
What I can’t stand is for a man that professes to be 
talking sense to say that things are so mixed up in the 
world that honest folks can’t really tell whether the 
plan is good or as bad as it can be, and so poorly 
managed that it isn’t sure there is anybody looking 
after them at all; and the assumption of a being who 
could put an end to evil and does not is simply horri- 
ble, and more than pagan.” 

‘But, Aunty, that is only one man’s opinions, and 
he is not the editor.” 

‘*It is all the same; editors put in just what they 
like. Oh, I know. Didn’t I send them a piece about 
the revival down at the Corners, written on one side 
of the paper too, and stamps inclosed, and they would 
not print it for all, though the man did have the grace 
to say he was much obliged for the privilege of reading 
it. Why didn’t he print it then, and give other folks 
the privilege of reading it? If it was good for him it 
might have been good for them; but I can tell you he 
doesn’t believe in revivals.” 

There was a little interval of silence, during which 
Aunt Susan counted the stitches in the stocking she 
was setting up, and Helen diligently shaded her morn- 
ing-glory. 

‘* Aunt Susan,” she asked, suddenly dropping her 
brush, ‘‘ what color is this blossom?” 

“That! Why, blue, of course. You must be strain- 
ing your eyes painting, so steadily.” 

‘* Not straining, but training. I thought it was blue 
when I sut down to copy it; but now I see that it is 
red, and crimson, and purple, and even black—a won- 
derful mixture of shades that I never catch, because 
they change with every changing light.” 

Aunt Susan nodded civilly: she was not greatly in- 
terested in painting. 

‘*T wonder,” pursued Helen, ‘if it is not so with life : 
the people who study it most carefally are most per- 
plexed by the many shades that it shows, and are in 
doubt after all how to find a philosophy that will allow 
each one its right proportion, so as to strike the true 
color in the end. The easiest way is to say blue, or 
red, but then we have to shut our eyes to the fact 
that it does not match.” 

Aunt Susan glanced suspiciously at Helen, and enly 
remarked : 

‘*T hate conundrums.”’ 

‘So do I, but it is only because I am too lazy to 
find them out. If some one would always tell me the 
answers !” 

.** Sometimes there is no answer.” 

“ That’s the worst of it. I hate to spend my time in 
guessing at what nobody knows. I say, ‘There is no 
answer,’ but, all the same, I go on puzzling about it, 
and it makes me uncomfortable. I suppose, now, that 
it is only natural that you and I should be optimists.” 

“I’m not,” said Aunt Susan, decidedly; ‘‘I never 
professed to have found out any philosophy of life. I 
am willing to confess that it is beyond me to unravel 
it; but what of that? I believe just what the Bible 
says : that ‘the Lord is good, and his tender mercies 
are over all the works of his hands;’ but if you insist 
that I shall prove it by what I see, why, I can’t do it. 
I believe beyond any doubt that ‘he doeth according 
to his will in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or 
say unto him, What doest thou?” But if you insist 








that I shall reconcile this with the fact that most 
things in the worid are not at all in accord with what 
we suppose we know of God’s will, why I am willing 
to own that it is so, but I don’t see that I am bound to 
explain why. Supposing I can’t explainit, what then?” 

«Sure enough; what then?” said Helen, holding her 
painting at arm’s length, and viewing it critically. 
‘‘ Why, then I can’t match my morning-glory; but did 
any body say I should?” 

She put away her colors with a dissatisfied air, and 
walked down the broad piazza to where Mammy Del, 
with her ironing table pushed close to the open win- 
dow, was working in her leisurely fashion over the 
delicate lawns in which Helen delighted to array her- 
self. 

‘*Mawnin’, honey,” she said, as Helen perched upon 
the deep window-sill, exclaiming : 

‘‘ What a mountain of ruffles, Mammy; how glad 
you'll be when I go back, and you have only Aunt 
Susan’s nice plain linens to iron.” 

Mammy paused to tighten her turban, and wipe her 
face on her apron. 

‘*Sho, honey, ye talk like dese yer robins, jes’ to 
har de soun’ o’ yer perty voice. Miss Susan’s cloes is 
mighty nice; no sham nor po’ trash "bout ’em ; but 
dey’s like plain writin’, an’ dese yer gowns is po’try. 
Tell ye, chile, I ‘joys po’try.” 

Mammy seized a fresh iron, which gave a sharp hiss 
as she thrust her wet thumb in its face, and then start- 
ed it on another flounce. Helen looked on with her 
smile of quiet amusement, pondering the similitude of 
rhymes and ruffles, then suddenly asked : 

‘*Mammy Del, are you an optimist?” 

‘*T’se a Baptis’, Miss Helen ; don’ know nuffin’ "bout 
dem new fangled sec’s; neber hearn ob ’em down to 
Jawgey; reckon dey’s all anti-chrises, an’ ’ceivin de 
"lec’.” 

**Do you think,” continued Helen gravely, ‘‘ that the 
world on the whole is good, or bad?” 

Mammy deliberated. 

‘It’s a mighty good wurl’, honey, but de debble done 
mix hisse’f in mos’ ebery whar.” 

‘* Whose world is it, Mammy?” 

‘* Whose! w’y, bless yer, chile, it longs ter my heb- 
enly Marster.” . 

“Then why does he let the devil have a hand in it? 
Why did he ever let him in?” 

Mammy Del finished her flounce in silence and car- 
ried the iron back to the range. 

“Honey,” said she, solemnly, ‘I’se heard Mars’ 
Whitney say a chile could ast questions dat a jedge 
couldn’t go fer to answer. An’ I tells ye now, Miss 
Helen, I’se puzzled "bout dat berry ting, nuf to turn 
my har wite. Dar’s de promises, "bout bruisin’ de 
sarpen’s head, but snakes is de contrariest critters; 
dey’ll stan’ heap o’ bruisin’, an’ craw] right smart, an’ 
bite pow’ful, fer all. Does ’pear to me ef I’d ben de 
Lawd I’d scrunched dat ole debble fer shuah; stomped 
him in de dus’, and not lef him crawl off on his belly, 
makin’ mischief eber sence.” 

‘*Mammy Del,” said Helen, ‘‘I am afraid you are a 
pessimist.” 

‘* Miss Helen,’’ protested Mammy, ‘I tole ye I was 
a Baptis’; *taint manners fer ye ter be callin’ me 
names; a ole woman an’a chu’ch member ’fore ye was 
bawned. I say to ye I kaint ’count fer de way tings 
goes on in dis yer wurl’; dat is to say not jes zactly, 
but laws, honey, de Lawd he done got some kin’ o’ use 
fer de debble, else he’d bun’le him off mighty quick; 
would so.” 

Helen smothered a little stirring of remorse at her 
heart and asked again, 

‘‘Then you feel very sure, Mammy, that the Lord 
really cares what becomes of us, and that he has not 
left us to chance, but is managing things in the best 
way for us all. I don’t mean best fur you and me, 
Mammy, but for the people that never have any good 
times; that have to fight starvation, and disease, and 
misery in every shape.” 

Mammy’s face softened with pity. She knew more 
of this awful fight than Helen could ever guess. 

‘* Deed, honey, dey’s heaps o’ tings pears out o’ 
sorts wen ye ’sider on ’em. A ole nigga like me haint 
no call to be unnerstannin’ de whole varsal warl, but 
jes you see hair, Miss Helen. Times wen I’se twis’ed 
up in my min’ I says, says I, Mammy Del, de Lawd 
made dis yer wurl, or he didn’t. Ef de Lawd made it, 
he done fix tings de berry bes’ way. Wat ye tink? 
Yer neber made no wurls. Yer reckon yer could keep 
all de weels a tunnin’ ter griu’ de corn, an’ not lef ’em 
smash nuffin wen de fool niggas done put dey fingers 
in? Yer reckon yer could ’range dis yer fire so’s twell 
hot up yer smoovin’ irons, an’ not bu’n li'l Missy 
Daisy wen dat no-’count Jinny done set her down by 
de shinin’ coals? Don’ ye mind, Miss Helen, wen we 
alls was down in Jawgey, how de niggas was’e all dey 
get in fool frolics, an’ neber take no keer, kase dey 
know Mars’ Porter’s boun’ to look out fer ’em, an’ he’s 
dat sof hearted to giv’ ’em de las’ bit? But wen dey 
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all was sot free, an’ hev to take keer fer deirselves, 
wa’n’t so much friskin’ "bout, an’ some on ’em seen 
pow’ful hard times; tell ye, dough, Miss Helen, ’twas 
mighty good ting fer dem niggas. ’Pears like if de 
Lawd done fix eberything right smoovy’, an’ jist stan’ 
roun’ liftin’ us out o’ trobble, we uns ’d be like dem 
niggas down in Jawgey; kin’ o’ dum critters. I’low 
it’s bes’ to be free an’ larn sense, somehow.” 

Helen nodded encoutagingly, afraid to interrupt 
Mammy’s discourse lest it should come to an end. 

‘‘ Den ag’in,” said Mammy, ‘does ye reckon ebery- 
ting wot happens is de Lawd’s will?” 

“Why, of course, it must be, Mammy, or else he is 
not supreme.” 

Mammy seized a cotton garment from her basket, 
and shook it out with an expression of derision on her 
broad face. 

‘‘Yer see dis yer gown, honey? “Longs ter dat no- 
*count Jinny. Miss Susan done took heap o’ pains 
wid it, cuttin’ an’ fixin’ on it, an’ dat Jinny she botch 
up de sewin’, an’ twis’ de pieces roun’, an’ clar spile 
it. Yer reckon Miss Susan want it dis yer way? 
*Deed no, honey. De plannin’ was all right; trouble 
was de formin’,” and Mammy threw the gown back 
with a gesture of contempt. 

‘“‘But, Mammy, Miss Susan is not like the Lord. 
She can’t help it if her plans are not carried out, but 
the Lord can have things just as he wants them.” 

‘Don’ know ’bout dat, chile. Miss Susan she kin’ 
o’ laugh wen she seen de gown, ’speshly ware Jinny 
done cut up all de patches sewin’ a ruffle on to de tail 
on it, outen her own head; an’ says she, ‘ The po’ fool- 
ish critter; but she mus’ larn semetime, an’ it’s on’y 
one caliker dress sp’iled, anyhow.’ An’ I reckons, 
honey, w’en de bressed Lawd sees our ’mazin’ foolish- 
ness sp’ilin’ wot he planned, he jus say, ‘ De po’ fool- 
ish critters! but dey mus’ lari some’eres, an’ it’s on’y 
one li’l| mawtal life spi’led.’ So he lef’ us go on ’sper- 
imentin’ tell we fin’ out how ign’unt we all is.” 

Mammy Del turned resolutely to her work, and, as 
she crowded a fresh supply of fuel into the range, mut- 
tered : 

‘“‘Yer meddlesome ole nigga, yer done let the fire 
out w’ile you’s tendin’ to de Lawd’s ’fairs.” 

Helen felt that she was dismissed, and strolled into 
the garden, where Aunt Susan was tying up her pet 
roses. 

* Aunt Susan,” she said, with a desire to impart 
Delphine’s delicious moralizing, ‘‘I believe I have 
found a philosophy of life.” 

‘‘Keep it to yourself, then, for goodness’ sake! A 
moderate-sized umbrella will keep one dry, but if you 
insist upon taking your neighbor under it is sure to 
land the drip on one of you. I wish you’d brirg me a 
knife from the left-hand corner of the upper drawer in 
the china-closet.” 

Helen went for the knife. 








STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 
Il.—THE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
By AN AMERICAN STUDENT. 


Sy oeee taken a look, in ‘my last letter, at the 
historic Latin Quarter, which is the home of 
the majority of the students, we will pause a moment 
to look at the schools where they work and learn 
something of the atmosphere in which they live, that 
we may be better able to understand their habits and 
doings. To even name all these schools would re- 
quire more space than we can give; we can only 
notice the most important, which naturally divide 
into two groups, the preparatory and the professional 
schools. The former, called colléges or lycées, cor- 
respond quite closely to our academies; they are 
managed either by the State or by the Jesuits, and 
receive both boarders and day scholars. They gather 
into their class-rooms in the quarter perhaps six thou- 
sand boys, many of whom are here fitted for the pro- 
fessional and university schools, and are divided 
principally among four or five schools, the Collége 
Rollin, the Ecoles Monge, the Lycée St. Louis, the 
Collége Stanislas and one or two others. 

But the crowning glory of the Latin Quarter, and of 
Paris, is the magnificent group of advanced and pro- 
fessional schools known as the University of Paris, 
and whose unsurpassed advantages are offered with 
imperial liberality and republican impartiality, with- 
out cost or price, to men of every nation and 
tongue. That ill-understood term, the “ Univer- 
sity of Paris,” strictly speaking, designates that 
body of scholars, clergy and officials who supervise 
the professional schools of the city, as much like 
a Board of Education as anything we have at home, 
while each school has its own entirely independent 
faculty and government. But the name is more gen- 
erally applied to the whole group of professional 
schools of Paris not under special government direc- 
tion (as are the Ecole Polytechnique and School of 
Mines). This group comprises tae Collége de France, 





founded by Francis I. in 1530, whose twenty or thirty 
magnificent courses of lectures, scientific, historical 
and linguistic, are open to everyone free of charge 
and are attended by many ladies. The Sorbonne, 
which includes a school of science, a Catholic and a 
Protestant school of theology, and is made conspicu- 
ous not only byits great age and the number of famous 
scholars it has sent out, but also by its chapel, the first 
dome built in Paris, and which serves as the mauso- 
leum of the Cardinal Richelieu; the school of medicine, 
which in the department of operative surgery is 
without a rival and whose 2,000 students are reputed 
the wildest of all in the quarter; the school of law, 
with its superb library; and the unrivaled Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, which, despite its conservatism, has sent 
out and still sends out artists whose works make 
the name of France famous in every land. Such is the 
noble group of schools that draws into the quarter a 
floating population of fifteen thousand souls, who, 
gathered from every part of the world, lead here, for a 
longer or shorter time, a free and bohemian life, whose 
more poetic and pathetic aspects Victor Hugo has so 
graphically painted in ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 

It would be hard for those who have never visited 
the Old World to realize fully the nature of this free 
unrestrained life of the Parisian student; and if they 
could I fear not a few anxious American parents 
would sigh for their sons living among such surround- 
ings, both moral and physical. I may just as well 
have done with the least pleasant part of my subject 
by saying that Puritan morality (I use the adjective in 
its best sense) is unknown here; that the morals are 
just what might be expected of a vast crowd of infidel 
young men unrestrained by home or religious influ- 
ences and thrown together in a great and gay capital. 
It will not do for us to judge France too severely for 
this; for, sad to say, many young Americans follow 
the current without resistance. Every adult French 
student who can afford it, with few exceptions, keeps 
a mistress; often the relation is long-lasting and 
affectionate, and sometimes ends in marriage; society 
and parents wink at it and school authorities ignore 
it. Scenes like those in the early chapters of ‘‘ Fan- 
tine’ are common in Paris, and any bright warm day 
the Robinson Crusoe Café at Fontenoy rings with the 
laughter and merriment of students and grisettes who 
come there together to forget for a few hours their 
lectures and their sewing-rooms and amuse themselves 
in the fresh, pure air of the country. 

Perhaps I can better picture this student life by de- 
tailing its points of difference from American college 
life. And, first of all, one must remember that the 
functions of the various faculties in Paris end with the 
class-room, and they have neither responsibility nor 
authority beyond its walls. Hence none of that per- 
sonal interest and acquaintance between teacher and 
pupil so common in our colleges, nor any restraint on 
the student’s actions or conduct. In the Lycées, how- 
ever, a boarder is under almost military discipline; he 
wears a uniform, and has his time all cut out for him 
with great exactness. But in the University the stu- 
dent attends or ‘‘cuts” lectures when he pleases, and 
only cares about examinations and honors, for which 
he works tremendously. There being no college or- 
ganization nor class divisions, the attendant rivalries, 
contests and emulations we are accustomed to are un- 
known here. There are no Greek-letter societies, no 
college glee clubs, no debating societies. The French 
student cares little for athletic sports; hence there are 
no base-ball clubs, foot-ball matches, boat-races or 
athletic associations. In fact, the whole round of 
amusements practiced in our colleges is unknown and 
undreamed of here. The Frenchman looks on in open- 
mouthed wonder to see American boys “ pass ball”’ in 
the Luxembourg gardens, and after wondering a while 
wants to know “if the ball is hard.” Even glee sing- 
ing, in which one would expect great proficiency with 
the fine voices of these young Frenchmen, has no at- 
tractions for them. What does the Frenchman do? 
He amuses himself mostly in the evening; and the 
café, the students’ ball-rooms—most disreputable but 
characteristic resorts—the billiard-table, cards, and 
students’ clubs, where eating, drinking, singing and 
card-playing are carried on—these are his chief recrea- 
tions. The boulevard is his playground; and there, 
on the night of my writing, he is seen in his glory. It 
is Mardigras, and now they swarm the boulevard St. 
Michel, regardless of the rain, masked and disguised 
in every possible form of absurdity. They shout, laugh, 
sing, dance on the broad sidewalks, poke fun at passers- 
by, and at every other block enrich some wine merchant 
with their cash and leave a part of their wits and-de- 
corum behind. To-morrow evening lectures will be 
slimly attended. 

There is little chance for hazing except in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, in whose ateliers the nouveau, the 
‘“‘new man,” is generally ‘put through” a series of 
practical jokes, generally more ridiculous than danger- 
ous, to which the peculiar nature of a young French- 
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man’s greenness renders him particularly liable. An 
American of the same age could rarely be fooled ag 
they fool the nouveaux in the ateliers. Occasionally 
the hazing becomes brutal; it is often cowardly, gen- 
erally silly; but I have seen cases of obtuseness anil 
‘* freshness” that were so utterly ridiculous that I have 
laughed till I cried, and really think the performance, 
in most respects quite harmless and innocent, did its 
victim much good. Americans are seldom molested : 
they have, by the way, a dangerous reputation as hox- 
ers, and are generally let off with a song or a speech, 
or are not even called upon to that extent. 

The Parisian student is a good-natured, easy-living 
fellow, a hard student when examinations are near, 
and little concerned about things beyond his daily tasks 
and daily bread. He is not proud, never dandyish, often 
shabby, and sometimes picturesque in dress. He 
seems to me to develop his moral manhood, or manli- 
ness, later than his American brother; is narrower in 
his ideas, and lacks the snap, the briskness of action, 
of the American. He has little personal vanity, and is 
somewhat childish in his jealousies and manner of 
viewing things, but he is frank, courteous when not 
angry, and generous by nature. He cares little about 
his room and his food, and little for many of the com- 
forts of life we insist upon. He is apt to talk more 
strongly than he acts, and is easily excited, but sub- 
sides as rapidly into a calm frame of mind. And in 
spite of his youthful wild oats he is very likely to be- 
come in maturer years an earnest, hard-working and 
useful member of society. 

In this picture I have not included the American- 
Parisian students, who must number three hundred or 
more. They form a class quite by themselves, and are 
for the most part doing very creditable and faithful 
work in the schools of art and medicine or under pri- 
vate professors. But I have already exceeded my lim- 
its, and the Parisian-Americans may write for them- 
selves to their mammas, sisters, cousins and aunts, who 
are most interested in them. 








A TULIP-BULB. 
By EpGar Fawcett. 
yw care I scanned it, in a wintry hour, 
As though my steadfast look would search for 
signs 
Of that mysterious transfiguring power 
Whose charm its dull rotundity enshrines. 


What hidden strength could dower this torpid plant 
All subtlety of conjecture dared not guess; 

Chill, callous, earthy and insignificant, 
Engirt with husks of swarthy brittleness. 


But now, when mellower days, in mirth or tears, 
Fill heaven with sweet caprice of storm or calm, 
I watch how radiantly its outgrowth rears 
A gorgeous chalice, brimmed with odorous balm! 


Ah, little maid, beneath my window there— 
Disdained by hurrying passers while you ply, 

With ragged garments and with tangled hair, 
Your shabby broom that keeps the crossing dry— 


Of you, poor weary starveling, who shall say 

What beauty and fragrance might not break control 
If love’s dear luminous warmth once found its way 

In through the dark of your neglected soul? 
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THE CELEBRATION AT NEWPORT. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

tie is a severe test of the hold which a great man has 

on posterity when we are asked to celebrate his 
hundredth birthday. Few of his own generation are 
left to swing their hats for him, and unless his service 
to humanity has been broad and deep the next genera- 
tion does not rally around his name. Channing has 
stood this test remarkably well. The Newport cele- 
bration of his centenary was naturally the place of 
greatest interest, and was fortunate in the presence of 
men who could best give meaning to the occasion. 
Dr. Bellows was the best man, perhaps, to speak of 
Channing, though hardly his representative in religious 
belief, and his oration, two hours in length, was a full 
and fair statement of Channing’s religious and human- 
itarian position; but, though it held the attention of 
over two thousand people undiminished to the end, it 
need not have been more than half so long and would 
have immensely gained thereby. How is it that the 
great speakers of the last generation, of whom Dr. 
Bellows is justly one, are so forgetful of the hurry in 
which we live? The oration, however, was up to the 
mark and will read well. The latter half was much the 
best. The contrast between the speaker’s statement 
of Channing’s views of Christ and his own views was 
painful. Channing’s views of Christ, said Dr. Bellows, 
were central and commanding, historical and super- 
natural, but his eulogist said that he would not have 
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Jesus out of the ranks of our common manhood. 
The oration was a significant re-statement of the 
chief points in Channing’s life, including some per- 
sonal reminiscences. Dr. Bellows, however, went 
out of his way to rap Boston for its intellectual 
conceit, and touched on many other points which 
were not set down in the programme. Himself at or 
beyond his seventieth year, he spoke with ease and 
vigor. He knows how to rest himself in reading his 
discourse, and did not hesitate in the middle of it to 
stop and ask the congregation to sing a hymn. The 
morning in the opera-house could scarcely be called an 
enthusiastic meeting ; Unitarians do not naturally glow 
and sparkle; they are too intellectual and dignified for 
that; but, taken as a whole, the audience, the oration, 
and the presence of Channing’s contemporaries on the 
platform, made the occasion great and famous. 

There was a scene on the platform while Dr. Bellows 
was speaking which perhaps few thought of, but which 
to me was more inspiring than anything that happened 
during the day. It was the grouping of the men who 
had naturally the deepest interest in the centenary. 
Directly behind Dr. Bellows sat the foremost pupil of 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, his eye sparkling, 
his head bent forward, his face all aglow with excite- 
ment to catch more distinctly every fresh point made 
by the speaker. On the left of Emerson sat William 
F. Channing, the only son of Dr. Channing, himself 
evidently at three score and ten a characteristic man, 
his heavy gray hair struggling to escape from his am- 
ple head, his restless position indicating that the past 
was struggling with the present in his mind, his face 
so marked that everybody was saying, ‘‘ Who is he?” 
On Emerson’s right sat Channing’s nephew, the Rev. 
William H. Channing, a small, spare man, having the 
outline of his uncle’s features, the face and look indi- 
cating a temperament finely organized and of spiritual 
insight, so wrapped up in the occasion that he seemed 
lost in his own thoughts, and yet following the speaker 
with the keenest emotion; next to him sat the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, a brother of the poet, himself a 
man of the Channing type, his keen, piercing eye taking 
in the whole scene; and on the outer edge of the half- 
circle sat the venerable A. Bronson Alcott, a Boston 
schoolmaster when Channing was at the height of his 
fame, now an octogenarian, apparently the youngest 
man on the platform, as eager as Emerson to catch 
every point, and evidently feeling in some undefinable 
way that Channing was a part of his own life. The 
faces of these men, as emotions and memories changed 
the features, was the unforgetable part of the occasion. 
It was like reading history, personated by the actors 
themselves, to watch them. The speaker could have 
turned around at any moment and said, ‘‘Is this not 
so?” Emerson, all unconsciously to himself, was ir- 
resistible. He had the eager look of youth. His coun- 
tenance was all flushed like that ofa girl. You had to 
look at the thin gray hair to keep to the fact that he 
was an old man. Though he spoke not a word, his 
very presence, his deep, absorbing, silent interest in 
all that was said and done, did more to make the occa- 
sion great and memorable than anything else. It is 
he who once said of Channing, ‘‘ In our wantonness we 
often flout Dr. Channing and say he is getting old; but 
as soon as he is ill we remember he is our bishop, and 
we have not done with him yet.” And it is he of whom 
Channing once said, ‘‘ He is a great moral, and I am 
glad to think also profoundly Christian, teacher, who 
deserves our respect by his whole life;” he ‘‘ seems 
to be gifted to speak to an audience which is not ad- 
dressed by any of us.’’ Emerson himself was the silent 
but conspicuous hero of the Channing centennial. 

The exercises at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Channing Memorial Church were simple and unique. 
A thousand persons or more gathered round the spot, 
in full view of the famous stone mill-tower; the recent 
books on Channing, Dr. Bellows’s oration of the morn- 
ing, and other memorials, were placed within the stone; 
and the Rev. William H. Channing laid it firmly and 
squarely ‘‘in the name of God the Father and in full 
fellowship with the Son.” The day was so chilly that 
the large audience then adjourned to the opera-house 
fur Mr. Channing’s address, in which he beautifully 
described the spiritual temple which his uncle’s teach- 
ings were intended to build. Again, behind the 
speaker, himself the historian of Dr. Channing, the 
grouping on the platform was remarkable. Emerson 
was still in the center, but behind him were Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, who has painted Channing’s 
portrait anew in her ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who has partaken deeply of Channing’s 
spirit, and around him on either side were the men 
both old and middle-aged who have done most to con- 
tinue Channing’s work in the world; but Emerson was 
“* the observed of all observers,” the one particular star 
whose presence ruled the hour. 

The evening was interesting for its free speaking. 
It was the time for the reading of letters from William 
Lloyd Garrison, Dean Stanley, Bishop Huntington, 
Dr. James Martineau, and a score besides, each of 
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which had some significant remark about the great 
teacher. Mr. Garrison’s letter was written just 
a year ago, but a few days before he died. The ad- 
dresses were all good. It was almost like an experi- 
ence meeting. Each one had a reminiscence, a story, 
a poem, or a confession of indebtedness to Channing. 
The last address was the most apt of all; the Rev. 
Thomas Barnard, of Marshfield, Mass., announcing 
that he would give the large oil portrait of Channing 
which adorned the platform to the new Memorial 
Church on condition that a portrait of Channing’s 
mother should be painted and hung by its side, an in- 
cident which fitly brought the great centenary to a 
close. 

The occasion was improved by large numbers for a 
visit to the birth-place of Channing, a large and plain 
dwelling-house in Newport, which is now used most 
properly as a “ Children’s Home.” Nothing occurred 
during the day to interfere with the pleasure of the 
visitors, who came in great numbers from Boston and 
Providence, or to mar the order of exercises. The 
simultaneous celebration in other parts of the country 
made the Newport centenary perhaps a little less dis- 
tinguished in the presence of notable persons, but 
where Emerson and Alcott were, it is not improper to 
use Emerson’s own words and ask, ‘‘ Who is there 
after the king?” JuLius H. Warp. 


THE CELEBRATION IN BROOKLYN. 


[The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing was celebrated in Brooklyn by a series of 
meetings extending over Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week. The fact that the celebration occurred in Brooklyn 
and not in New York is probably due to the larger pre- 
ponderance of New England people and Congregational 
churches in the former city. Introductory services were 
held at the Church of Our Savicur, on the corner of Pierre- 
pont and Clinton streets, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening; 
the principal feature of which was a sermon by our contrib- 
utor of last week, the venerable Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, 
Chaplain of Harvard College; the pulpit being also occu- 
pied by Dr. Rufus Ellis, of Boston; Dr. Joseph May, of 
Philadelphia; and Dr. Putnam, pastor of the church. Dr. 
Peabody’s sermon, from the text, ‘‘ The righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance,” was a warm and sympa- 
thetic eulogium of the character of Channing, with a 
sketch of his life and the era in which he lived. It was 
charact+rized by the moderation. breadth of view, and 
deep, spiritual tone which mark all of Dr. Peabody s work ; 
and was listened to with deep attention on the part of a 
large and appreciative audience. With reference to Dr. 
Channing’s theological views Dr. Peabody made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“ He was first and chief of all a Christian. He dissented 
from received creeds, because he interpreted the words of 
Cbrist and those who best knew the mind of Christ in a sense 
adverse to their teachings. He wasa Christian in the inmost 
depths of his heart, honoring Jesus as the Incarnate Word of 
God, uttering bis name with tender reverence, deeming it bis 
highest blessedness to follow bim on earth and to be with bim 
in heaven. He received Christ’s own testimony concerning 
himself, ‘ The Father is greater than I,’ but in his faith Jesus 
held a place second oniy to God. For the greater part of his 
life he maintained the doctrine commonly, though not with 
perfect accuracy, called Arian, according to which he had his 
separate being before all worlds. I find no proof in bis writ- 
ings that he ever renounced this belief, though toward the 
latter end of his life there is reason to think, not tbat he 
lapsed into humanitarianism, but that he rose to the concep- 
tion of Christ as even more intimately one with God—as rep- 
resenting all of the divine that could be made human, and 
that he would bave found no reason to object on dogmatic 
grounds to that spurious reading yet truly apostolic id: a, 
‘God manifest in the fiesh,’ a faith which it would be bard to 
discriminate from that of many profess: d Trioitarians of our 
day, sume of whom lament the term ‘Trinity’ ever found 
currency in the churches ” 

The change in public sentiment as towards Chasning 
and the Unitarian denominatiun generally, within the last 
forty years, Dr. Peabody ascribed not to the growth of 
Unitarianism, not to the diminished zeal, the enfeebled 
piety or the want of loyalty of other bodies of Christians, 
but to an enhanced appreciation of character as compared 
with creed. As he looked through the record of Channing’s 
life for some one central-thought he found it in his loyalty 
to Christ. 

On the following morning the memorial services were 
continued in the same church with addresses by the Rev. 
Dr. Farley, former pastor of the Church of the Saviour; 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of the First Baptist Church: the 
Rev. Dr. Buckley, of the Hanson Place Methodist Church ; 
the Rev. Dr. C. H. Hall, of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
(Protestant Episcopal); and the Rev. Mr. Gottlieb, of the 
Temple Emanuel, New York. 

The general interest in the celebration, however, was 
centered in a public meeting held at the Academy of Music 
on Wednesday evening, Mr. A. A. Low presiding. At an 
early hour this large building was crowded in every part. 
So far inadequate indeed were the ordinary seating ac- 
commodations to provide for all the people that some four 
hundred additional seats were placed upon the stage, 
covering its entire depth, and even then hundreds were 
turned away. The audience was made up of representa- 
tives of every denomination, and testified by their applause 
their hearty appreciation of the subject of the meeting 
and their cordial approval uf the sentiment of undenomi- 
national felowship that was expressed by most of the speak- 
ers. After prayer by the Rev. George C. Miln, of the East 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Rufus Ellis, of the First Congregational 





Church, Boston, who spoke of Channing not as a theolo- 
gian but as a gospel preacher. Dr. Ellis was followed 
by the Rev. James M. Pulman, Universalist, of New 
York, who took the place of Dr. E. H. Chapin, and who 
delivered a brief and humorous address. The next 
speaker was the Rev. Robert Collyer, of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, who discussed the radicalism 
of Channing’s character and his grand sympathy 
with the differences of men. Dr. Collyer’s remarks 
were cordially received by the audience and elicited 
frequent applause. Following the singing of a hymn Mr. 
George William Curtis delivered a carefully prepared 
oration with his usual felicity of speech and gracefulness 
of address. Mr. Curtis's remarks had special reference 
to Dr. Channing’s services in the anti-slavery cause, and 
were a strong and graphic delineation of the period and 
of the exciting scenes in which the early reformers took 
part. Dr. Channing's anti-slavery principles, the speaker 
said, were imbibed from personal contact with the system 
iu his early life at Newpert, from the preaching of Dr. 
Hopkins in that city and from as journ in later life in 
Virginia; and while they were not as radical and violent 
as those of the Abolition Party, of whom Mr. Garrison was 
the leader, they were yet based upon an inflexible sense of 
justice as between man and man; and were so decided as 
to awaken in Channing the clearest sense of the perils 
with which slavery threatened the country. Mr. Curtis 
was followed by the Rev. C. N. Sims, of the Summerfield 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose remarks we give in 
full, as follows: 

“A Californian wbo was receiving a visit from his nephew 
became very sad, and in conversation with that nephew wept 
and expressed the opinion that he would never visit him 
again. The nephew assured him that be would come back ; 
but on its being again asserted, the nephew asked the reason, 
ard the uncle said, ‘/ am afraid you will never go away this 
time!’ 

* Now, my friends, I promise you to be brief ; and I am here 
only because it is fit, in the arrangement of this meeting, that 
1, with Mr. Beecher, should put an orthodox finish on the 
whole performance, and that this matter should pass in re- 
view under orthodox judgment, as in rigbt it ought to! 

“ Tbe world is not rich enough in virtue or strength to per- 
mit a great good man to be forgotten. The world has no su- 
perabundant accumulation of truth, that we can afford to 
turn away from any truth-searcher, no matter if his methode 
be different from ours; and we are here to night, my friends, 
to speak words of grateful remembrance of one who was a 
courageous, devoted searcher after the truth, and who con- 
secrated that truth to the best interests of bumanity, as he 
understood them. 

“William Ellery Channing is one of the few men who have 
escaped deuth and oblivion, and who live on forever in the 
truest life, because he was a great man, after the Master’s 
deepest and wost profound definition of greatness—being the 
servant of all. His influence, of course, upon the worid is 
two-fold. It is impersonal in so far as it goes out to affect 
thought and sentiment. As a rivulet on its way to the river 
gives its waters to the atmosphere, and then those waters are 
deposited upon leaf and flower and bud, and yet are never- 
theless from the rivulet, thougn they may not make their 
way with the river, so there are lives that in their definite 
and living influence quicken and retresb all humanity while 
they themselves bave disappeared from any personality in 
the matter. But beside that there is another influence upon 
the general thought of the world as we have studied him— 
the philanthropist; the teacher; the man whose words and 
thougbts have been before the world always fresh, never 
belonging toa departed or to a decayed age; the glorious 
thinker searching after truth. 

“ Then, he has nis personal influence. To the student, to the 
biographer, to those who come to feel his heart and catch his 
influence, his was the life of a great consecrated searcher 
after ibe truth. He was a man who gave himself to know 
the truth. Because the statements of doctrine around him 
did not satisfy bis mind, be sought to make other statements. 
In order to do his work, he became a great and glorious stu- 
dent of truth, willing to part company with oid friends, will- 
ing to feel whatever he may have felt in the disapprobation 
of those under whum he had been instrucied, trom whom he 
had learned, and whom he had loved. He parted company 
with them for conscience’ sake. 

* And so the studeut of Channing’s character comes to eatch 
the inspiration of one who Jearns to love the truth—not sim- 
ply to love what Channing did. If it were that, we could not 
all mingle here to-night: but we come to stand where he 
stood on this broad principle of loving the truth as he loved 
ir, and to judge of the truth for ourselves as he judged of the 
truth for bimself; and this inspiration is one which must 
always be heal bful and heipful. 

“ Again, the iufiuence of his personal character upon those 
who study him is felt in his broad, earnest, tender, loving 
pbilanthropy. He was a man of generous nature, aod a man 
who could agree to honor those with woum he disagreed. 
His heart was full of sympatby; and, my friends, so he lives 
largely in my mind aud in my affections. It seemed as it 
bis heart was the focal center of a whispering gallery broad 
as this wide world; and that every woisper of human woe 
and every sub of buman sorrow came to be articulated, and 
deeply, as it reported at bis heart. 

* So he came to stand before the world the advocate of tem- 
perance ; the advocate of freedom ; the advocate of religion: 
the manof pure and noble life; the man who loved humanity 
in its loneliness and poverty; the Sabbvath-scbool man; the pas- 
tor wno cared for the poor and needy; the man whose broad 
and loving beart spanned all generous things for all men; the 
man who plauned for the emigrant, planned for the working- 
man, planned for the mechanic, planned for the degraded, 
planned for the imprisoned, planned for whoever suffered 
or was ignorant or degraded in this world, and longed to hfi 
up humanity toward the God whom he worshiped. He was 
a reverent worshiper of God. 

“This world, my friends, is broad enough, and God's love is 
rich enougb, and his character grand enough for all of us, 
witr. our diffrent religious views, to stand on and gaze 
straight up into the face of our divine Father, and not be in 
one anotber’s way. He loved God, and he that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself even as He is pure; and bis whole 
life grew beautiful in the sunsbine of God's favor and love, in 
the light of God's all-seeing Eye, with nothing evil hid away 
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in his heart or in his hand. So he gave his life to humanity. 
So he lives on, having escaped death. So, to-day, in all that 
makes up life, the helper of the thinker, and the worker, and 
the student, and the down-trodden, he lives on. The life of 
tlesh is past. He does not eat and drink and suffer and toil; 
but he helps humanity, and he will help humanity through 
all the years that are to come. And so, believing, as I do, in 
the essential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the per- 
manent and perpetual power of God's Holy Spirit, and in the 
genuine theory of conversion, | come to lay my chaplet down 
in memory of one whom I bopor; and I pray God that all 
truth gathered everywhere in this wide worid may be conse- 
crated to all men, and that all truth seekers may be honora- 
ble in the sight of their brethren forever.” 

Mr. Sims was followed by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who took the floor at half past ten o'clock and 
whose remarks we give verbatim below. Mr. Beecher was 
received with enthuiastic applause, and was listened to with 
the most responsive appreciation on the part of the great 
audience, which remained unbroken until the close of his 
address at a quarter past eleven.) 


ADDREss BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


T_ DO not propose to speak to-night at any length. 

1 It is now a time at which Dr. Channing would 
have been abed and asleep for an hour. You have had 
a banguet if ever an audience had; and you have also 
had the benediction of a good sound orthodox ciergy- 
man at the end of it; and it seems to me that the con- 
sent of men, whether they are in the Mother Church 
or in any of the scattered sectarian churches—ortho- 
dox, half orthodox, or heterodox—are all agreed to- 
night, and agreed on one point: that a man who loves 
God fervently and his fellow men heartily, and devotes 
his life to that love, is a member of every communion 
and of every church, and is orthodox in spite of ortho- 
doxy or anything else. 

There is one thought, however, that has been pressed 
upon my mind as I have been overwhelmed with the 
richness of the thoughts and illustrations of the speak- 
ers gone by. I had come to think that Dr. Channing 
was himself the light of the world; and yet, so rich is 
God, so all-pervading, so incarnated in every soul that 
thinks and in every heart that throbs, that Dr. Chan- 
ning was but one single taper shining in the darkness 
of this world, and drawing his light from the great 
solar Fountain, God. He was the mouthpiece of his 
time; but his time had prepared the material which he 
expressed. No man, in apy age, though he stand head 
and shoulders above his fellows, is competent to do 
much more than has been wrought out for him: to be 
the teacher of those things which have been made 
needed, and manifestly needed, by the experience of 
millions of men, and to give intellectual expression to 
those truths which in their emotive form have welled 
up in thousands and tens of thousands of bosoms. 
Dr. Channing felt all the accumulated force, moral and 
social, of the times gone by and the times at hand in 
which he lived. And so, though he was great, man- 
kind behind him was greater; the time was greater; 
and the all-informing spirit of God was greater yet. 

In my boyhood I went to Boston, in 1826, and was 
thrown into the very center and heat of that great con- 
troversy which was raging, in which my father was an 
eloquent thunderer on one side, and in which Dr. 
Channing was an eloquent silent man on the other 
side. Mostly his work had been done at that time. 
Do I not remember the image of that day? In my own 
nature enthusiastic, sincere and truthful, did not what 
my father thought become what I thought? And did 
I not know that Unitarians were the children of the 
devil? And did I not know that those heresiarchs, if 
they had not fallen from heaven, ought to fall from the 
earth? And did I not regard Channing, I will not say 
as a man misled, but as a man demented, in whom was 
the spirit of the devil, who was leading men down to 
perdition, and who ought to be silenced, and all of 
whose followers ought to be scourged? Did I not read 
in those days the haughty statement, the reply, the 
rejoinder, and then the diffusive correspondence gen- 
erally? And yet, time has wrought with me, as it has 
wrought with you, and with all men, wonderful 
changes; and now those two men, my father and Dr. 
Channing, that stood over against each other, to my 
young seeming, as wide apart as the east from the 
west, I see standing together, and traveling in pre- 
cisely the same lines, and toward precisely the same 
results. For did not Lyman Beecher feel that, as the 
doctrine of God and of moral government was present- 
ed in the day in which he lived, the glory of God was 
obscured, that men were bound hand and foot, and 
that the sweetness and the beauty of the love of Christ 
in the Gospel were misunderstood, or even veiled and 
utterly hidden? and what was he striving for but such 
a renovation of the old orthodoxy as should let the 
light of the glory of God as it shone in the face of 
Jesus Christ have a fair chance at folks? That was 
what he was for. And what was Channing striving 
for? He felt that the old formulas and statements of 
men did not let out the whole circumference, nor did 
it give the whole force and beauty, of the character of 
God; and he, too, was driving, as best he could, the 
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clouds out of heaven, and seeking to make the charac- 
ter of God more resplendent, and morally more reflect- 
ive tomankind. And there they stood bombarding each 
other, both of them with the same object and motive, 
like two valiant men-of-war that are giving each other 
broadside after broadside, and yet are on a gulf stream 
that is carrying them in the same direction. They 
sailed side by side, and as they met in heaven I think 
they lifted up hands of wonder and exclaimed, ‘Is it 
possible that I am here—and you?” 

My estimate of Channing is not less because my 
estimate of the whole form of society is greater. He 
was one of the men—and but one; a great and noble 
and leading man. Ten thousand other things were 
working. When Sisera was at his battle, the stars, in 
their courses, it is said, fought against him; and when 
God hath great work on hand the stars, and everything 
that is beneath them, are working in that direction. 
The changes in constitution, the advance in laws, the 
development of a better political economy, the evolu- 
tion of commonwealths, the progress of science and 
of the mechanic arts, are working out theology by 
working to the same great end—the emancipation of 
man, the clarity of his understanding, the sovereignty 
of his conscience, the sympathy of his soul, and God 
over all, blessed forever. And it is enough glory to 
say for Channing that he understood the day in which 
he lived, and understood that he was appointed to 
be a pilot to the times that were to come after, and 
that whatever he did administratively he did intelli- 
gently, that the young and the vital that carried the 
sap and the life of the tree might have a chance. 

Those who are horticulturists will understand 
that the bark that carried the sap last year will have 
to get out of the way, and let the bark that comes 
onthis year have a chance; and the kind pomologist 
with his knife often slits the bark of the cherry-tree 
that is conservative to give a chance to that 
which has a hereditary right to be the bark, and let 
the bark-bound diameter of the tree expand a little, 
that the young growth may come up. And Dr. Chan- 
ning, among other men, used his knife for the sake of 
letting the new truth, which was struggling for a 
larger diameter in the world, have a chance. 

Well, what has been the result? That was one 
hundred years ago to-day; and what would Channing 
think if he were allowed to stand here to-night? He 
would have been deaf by this time, if he had heard 
everything that has been said on this platform; but 
if he turned his eye upward, and saw the change that 
has come over the American world, to say nothing of 
Christendom, during the last hundred years, or since 
the time in which he lived, and contrasted the spirit 
of antipathy which existed between sect and sect, be- 
tween doctrinaire and doctrinaire, and the spirit which 
exists between them now, what would be his thought? 
Even sosympathetic a man as my father never saw an 
Arminian come into his church in that early day that 
he did not feel bound to give him such a dose of Cal- 
vinism as would physic him fora year! I know very 
well how stringent were the habits, the methods, the 
peculiarities of each sect, and how each sect defended 
itself. They were like so many nests of wasps in 
neighboring trees, each one stinging for his own nest, 
and each one stinging against the nest of any other. 

So the fiery sects, if they were not dead and buried 
in worldliness, or when they revived and came to life, 
were animated by a spirit of antipathy, and suspicion, 
and jealousy. Ofcourse the spirit of envy and jeal- 
ousy is universal and continuous; but in that early 
day there was the spirit of criticism and of suspicion ; 
and it all sprang from avery good source. For had 
they not embraced that world-wide heresy that God 
had committed his kingdoms in this world to the con- 
sciences of his disciples, and had ordained their con- 
sciences to govern the consciences of all mankind? 
Has it not been the bane of every sect from the begin- 
ning to this day that men have felt that they were the 
special depositaries of divine knowledge, and that the 
deposition gave them the power to dictate to other 
men what they should think, and what they should 
believe, and to hold the rod of everlasting damnation 
over their head if they did not think and believe as 
they told them to think and believe? All men held it 
then, and some men hold it even now. So it came to 
pass that each sect followed its own notion of God, 
marking out exactly the line of the wall, throwing up 
exactly the right bulwarks, and defending what each 
man knew to be the one exclusive truth of creation, 
and feeling bound to look sharp at all the others, to 
contest them, and to crowd them off the track, in 
order that the deposit of truth which each one had in 
purity might have a fair chance in this world. 

That is all changed. I remember when you could 
not get a minister of the Episcopal church, and of 
the Unitarian, and of the Universalist, and of the 
Swedenborgian, and of the Baptist, and of the 
Congregationalist, on to a common platform. You 
could scarcely do it on the fourth of July; and it was 





a wonder then that they did not fight. But to-day, on 
how many thousand different subjects are they glad to 
come together and consider! And how marvelous a 
miracle of the time in which I live, to see all these 
staunch churches, by their staunchest ministers and 
advocates, stand together through one long day with 
nothing on their tongue but praises of that heretic 
Unitarian, Dr. William Ellery Channing! Time and 
the world do move. Changes have been wrought. 

And more than that; there has come in, from in- 
fluences which it has pleased God to give forth and 
distribute in the heart and understanding of many a 
man, but by none more than by Channing, a change by 
which it is understood in this world that if God is to 
have all the glory, then he must be represented to be a 
God that is glorious; that if he is to have sovereign 
and absolute control of men, then he is to have sove- 
reign and absolute control of men because all the fac- 
ulties of the human soul which he infixed in mankind 
for the very purpose of judging what is right and what 
is wrong, what is just and what is unjust, what is holy 
and pure and what is unholy and impure, are satisfied 
with the representations that are made of him; and 
the whole Christian world to-day is feeling after such 
a representation of God as mankind will not let die 
out. While there are men who are atheists largely be- 
cause the God on which they have been fed is not God 
—is a misrepresentation of the true God—in churches 
all over our land, and with perhaps more reluctant 
step in the churches of other lands, the cry of Chris- 
tendom is, ‘‘ Give to us a God that shall not be apolo- 
gized for. Give to us a God that we do not need to 
defend. Give to us a God that, when the child, and 
the mother of the child, and the just man, and the loy- 
ing soul, look up they shall say, ‘Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none that I desire upon 
earth beside thee.’ ” 

Therefore, in all the representations that were made 
of the Calvinistic theology in the time of Channing, 
and before that time, when these views were presented 
they were prodigious. They did plow and subsoil 
human nature. They were so presented, I think, as to 
be intended to be a justification of the old doctrine of 
original sin; for they were so presented that every 
thing just and right in a man rebelled against them; 
and they called that ‘‘ total depravity.” 

Now do not let us throw hot shot into that view 
There was a reason why such views as those grew. It 
was not merely that the old Tuscan spirit had infused 
itself into the Roman mind, and that the Roman spirit 
infused its law as rigorous as the laws of nature into 
the Christian church. When John Calvin lived he was 
a radical; he was areformer. He was a leader of men 
out of bondage. There was a great church, with a 
visible appearance, with its retinue of officers, with its 
processions, with its cathedrals, with its altar, with 
its various rituals, and with its thousand processional 
days. The whole world was filled; and the eye and 
ear were bombarded by the visible church; and by its 
power monarchs reigned, and trod their subjects under 
foot; and despotism rolled through the world; and 
men said to Luther and Calvin, ‘‘ Where is your relig- 
ion?” ‘* What have you got to put in the place of it? 
Show it to us.” And it was necessary to lift up in the 
heart of men a view of God and of moral government 
which should make the people understand that there 
was something higher than priest, and something 
higher than monarchs; and so Calvin clothed the 
moral government of God, and gave him attributes 
that did not shock in that barbaric day as in our day 
the sentiments of mankind, to build up a system that 
took the place of the visible one, though it was itself 
invisible. He was a pioneer for liberty. No man ever 
lived on the face of the earth that was more in favor 
of free discussion than John Calvin; and no man ever 
made a view of God that in its own purpose was more 
intended to emancipate the reason and moral sense of 
mankind than John Calvin’s; and it answered its end 
in his day; and the vice and fault of men is that their 
armor was steel—steel in the head, steel in the corslet, 
steel down to the feet; and it has been brought down 
to modern times; and we have refused to accept that 
ironclad theology which did good work in the old bar- 
baric, medieval day, that has spent its force, and that 
should be laid aside in the museums. 

Well, there has been something more than that. | 
think the barbaric ideas, the crude notions, of the 
value of men, and the false notions of government, 
that grew up from age to age (the best that at that 
time they knew how to form) and that gave them- 
selves to theological systems, introduced into current 
theology an element of hatred, in plain English; ap 
element of hatred more dangerous because it disguised 
itself under the term of justice. The systems of truth 
that revealed the motives of divine actions, that re- 
vealed the working forces of divine government, and 
the teaching in regard to God’s rights, and justice as 
in those rights made known—these were combative- 
ness and destructiveness clothed in the garments of 
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sense. It has infected law, it has infected jurisprudence, 
it has infected theology through and through; and the 
spirit of condemnation, and the spirit of repulsion, 
and the spirit of hatred in disguised form, have run 
through much of the theology of these last five hun- 
dred years. We have already seen the spring advanc- 
ing upon the dreary winter; and the great thought 
and underlying impulse of to-day, that may not per- 
haps have ripened into a thought, is this: Draw men 
together—no longer separate them ; draw them together 
by the power of love—no longer separate them by the 
repulsive power of a justice that means hatred—bar- 
baric hatred. Theology has changed. 

More than that, I think in the past one hundred 
years—and this, the birthday of Channing, marks the 
beginning of it—there has not only been a change in the 
spirit of sects, in the notions of government and in 
theology, but there has also been a wonderful progress 
in true religion. If you measure religion by the exact 
forms of any of the highly organized churches—our 
mother, Rome, and her oldest daughter, the Episcopal 
Church ; if you measure it by the church of dogma and 
formality and ordinance, in the different aspects in 
which the denominations present it; if you measure 
its condition by the Westminster catechism, or by the 
Confession of Faith, or by any of the medieval Confes- 
sions, or by the hitherto standing claims of any of the 
organized religious bodies, I think it must be admitted 
that there is a decadence of religion going on. But how? 
When the morning star begins to shine the nimble lamp- 
lighters of our cities go around extinguishing one 
gaslight after another. They were substitutes for day- 
light; but when the morning begins to dawn, and the 
sun is coming up, there is no use for gaslight; and 
shall any man say, ‘‘ They are putting out the light of 
the world’’? They are putting out the artificial lights 
that help up through the night; but are they putting 
the light of the world out in the presence of the greater 
luminary ? 

Measured by any of the old standards or methods, 
there has been a decadence in religion. That is to 
say, if religion means veneration there is not so much 
as there was. Our own institutions do not tend to 
breathe veneration much. There is no veneration in 
our families. Our children know as much as we do at 
fifteen years of age, and govern us at twenty. Our 
magistrates have no dignity. We put them up merely 
that we may pelt them. To nominate a man for office 
in our land is to stigmatize him; and to elect him is 
to damn him! There is nothing old in America but 
trees; and people do not care for them; for it is with 
us as if a man were held to be great as he lifted up an 
ax against the trees; and almost nothing in the body 
politic is sacred in our scrambling, active land, where 
men are building everyone for himself. There is no 
veneration here; and if that is religion, Heaven help 
us! We have tried to breed it. We build big churches 
with small windows. We put out what little light can 
get through, with paint. We have imitations of gro- 
tesque things that have come down five hundred or 
one thousand years, and we try to dress as they used 
to dress before they knew how to dress! In every 
way possible we are trying to coax, and coax, and coax 
out the old medieval spirit of veneration. We cannot 
do it; it is not bred in our day. It will not live in our 
land. The common school is against it. The elective 
franchise is against it; the whole of our society is 
against it. So dangerous are the lapses of men now 
in theology that we are all of us trying to stop that; 
and we are refurbishing the old armor; and the word 
is going out, ‘‘We must reprint the old doctrines, and 
we must introduce a shrewder economy in our semi- 
naries, and we must screw up the system. Itis getting 
shackly.” And the engineers are screwing it up, here 
and there, and by every means, to make it work as it 
used to work. There is such an awful doctrinal defec- 
tion—with one or two exceptions—that if you are to 
measure the progress of religion by the exact agree- 
ment of men to confession and catechism, woe be to 
religion. 

But there never was any religion in any book that 
was ever written. There never was any religion ina 
catechism. There never was any religion in a Confes- 
sion. If there is any such thing as religion it is in the 
heart of man, and in living forces. It is born in every 
generation, and in every heart that is a child of God; 
and you are not to find whether men have religion or 
not by bringing them to the catechism, or by asking 
them how they got it. We have learned one thing, 
and that is that mankind are greater than all the 
governments of mankind. We have learned that man 
is more than the church, and that the church was made 
for man, and not man for thechurch. We have learned 
that if there is such a thing as religion it is not to be 
found in any machinery; nor in any comparison of 
men with machinery. We have learned that religion 
is loving God and loving our fellow men. 

Now then, tested by that, is there more or less relig- 
ion in the age in which we live that there was in the 








civilized world to witness that although there is much 
of the lion, of the bear, of the eagle, and of the vulture 
in mankind, and that though these foul beasts or birds 
float on our national banners and represent much of 
the under economy of animalism among mankind, yet, 
to an extent that never before in the world it has ex- 
isted, there is the spirit of sympathy of man with man 
disclosed. Never before has God been worshiped by 
the serving of his children as he is to-day. Never be- 
fore was there such an adhesion as there is to-day to 
the words of Christ, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye do it unto one 
of the least of these ye do it unto me.” We worship a 
Christ that stands by the poor, by the slave, by the 
prisoner, and by the emigrant who lands weary and 
discouraged on our shores. We worship a Christ that 
says that he identifies himself with the low, and the 
needy and the suffering. We worship a Christ that is 
in the hospital among the sick. If worshiping God is 
worshiping Christ, I am orthodox on that subject. I 
wish others were! I aver that Christ was never wor- 
shiped so much as he is to-day by the love, by the sym- 
pathy, and by the self-sacrificing helpfulness which we 
bestow upon all classes and conditions of men. Never 
before did the human race see a whole age and an organ- 
ized nation putting their hands under the very bottom of 
society, and attempting to lift, not the crowned heads, 
not the middle classes, not the burghers and rich men, 
but mankind from the very lowest, taking the whole 
house up from its foundation. And while I see 
all reformatory societies attempting to reclaim men 
from intemperance, to cleanse our prisons, to purge 
out vice, to restrain all wrong; while I see the ten- 
dency everywhere to send, by showers of gold, the gos- 
pel to benighted nations, and to promote the mission 
cause at home, and to educate the slave, and every 
living creature—shall a man staud by and tell me that 
religion is going down? A religion that lets these 
alone is no religion; and a religion by which any 
man or community takes care of these and in the 
love of God sympathizes with man, and cares for him— 
that is the true religion. 

When the potato was first sent to Ireland they plant- 
ed it, and did not know where to look for the fruit; 
and when it blossomed and bore its little seed-pods 
they boiled these pods, and ate them, and did not like 
potatoes! If they had gone to the root of the matter 
they would have liked them. And there are very many 
men who taste religion as it is shown in the pod, if I 
may so say; and they do not like this church, that 
doctrine, this ordinance and that economy. What if 
you do not? These are not crops; they are merely 
the tools by which we try to raise crops. They are 
the machinery by which we work, and not the thing 
for which we are working. I never ate millstones ; 
but I have eaten that which millstones have produced. 
And the things that grind out human love and kindness 
all may be defective; but the flour is the thing; and I 
say that never before was there so much holy flour 
ground as there is to-day. 

There is one more thing that I think is true, and of 
which this celebration is significant; namely, that 
there is no statement of religion like religion itself. 
You cannot put into words the essential verities of 
religion. When you have used all the language that 
the vocabulary can give you, and tacked word to word, 
you cannot have made a belt that will go around the 
infinity and eternity of God. When by every figure 
that is known to fallible men, by all the sweetness of a 
mother’s love, by all the purity of a child’s love, by all 
the fervor of noble souls just mated, you have tried to 
represent God; when you have gathered up all things 
that are resplendent, and made them patterns of divine 
love, you have done, as it were, nothing. The love of 
God that fills eternity, and that is marching down 
through eternities, bearing benison and benediction to 
countless spheres of existence, doubtless, besides our 
own—when you attempt to put it into language and 
represent it by figures gathered by the limited experi- 
ences of men it is as if you undertook to find timber 
for your navy in moss, and as if you undertook to dec- 
orate your cathedrals with the inconspicuous flowers 
and plants that grow too small but for the microscope. 
God is too big for language; too big for representation 
by human experience. The thing that most nearly 
represents God is a man that is living like God; and 
no man ean draw that portrait, or put it into language. 
We can see it, and we can rejoice in it; but, after all, 
the man that is like God is the best catechism and the 
best confession of faith. And we have learned one 
thing—that when we see such a man he is God’s, and 
he is ours. ‘All things are yours,” says Paul; on 
that ground I am as good a Catholic as there is in this 
world—except the pope, and the cardinals, and the 
bishops, and their doctrines; and from my ownership 
of every saintly woman and every saintly man no one 
can hinder me. They are mine because they are God’s; 
and I revere them and love them, There is a vast 
amount of true theology in the good living of the Cath: 
olic Church. There are men that rebuke owr luke: 
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titudes of them; and they are all right. Whatever the 
church may be that makes them, theirs is the true the- 
ology. I go from that into the Episcopal Church. It 
is enough for me that she gave me my mother. Than 
that there can be no further argument. The church 
that yields such blessings is not a church that I can 
contest, whatever her machinery may be. I ask, 
‘*What are the products? Where are the saints, men 
and women?” If they are Christlike they are all right. 
I go into the Unitarian Church. I want no better 
Christians than I find there. They are orthodox, 
sound, by every Christian man and every Christian 
woman among them that makes piety beautiful in the 
eyes of mankind. I gointo the Swedenborgian Church. 
Brother Ager is a good enough Christian forme. He 
is soundly orthodox, whatever he believes. No matter 
about that. I don’t care what a man believes: What 
ishe? That is my question. I say that what a man is 
is his confession of faith. A man’s life is more impor- 
tant than any statement of the philosophy of that life, 
or of the machinery by which that life was brought 
into existence. 

It is true that some schools are better than other 
schools; that some methods of teaching are very 
likely to be better than some others; that some state- 
ments of doctrine are better than some other state- 
ments of doctrine in their aptitude to carry men on 
and upward. I will not discriminate as to which I 
think is the better, though I can well understand that 
there is a difference between one and another; but 
this I say, that when any man has been made a Chris- 
tian, luminous of heaven, he does not belong to the 
church that bred him; he belongs to that universal 
church which has no exposition but in the sympathies 
of the universe; and he belongs to you and to me. 
And, sir, don’t take on airs, as if Channing was your 
man. He is my man as much as he is yours. I have 
seen considerable of that spirit here to-night—and I 
feel bound as a Christian to fight it—as if you had a 
man that you would let us come and look at; as if we 
might be permitted to come on this platform and wor- 
ship your hero. I thank God that you have some 
such men to worship and to present to us. It is a 
sign that there is a sort of grace with you! Your doc- 
trines may be very imperfect; but, after all, there is 
a grace of God that goes with imperfection! All sorts 
of instruments have been employed in this world. 
Oftentimes, too, the instrument has been more than 
the prophet, as when Balaam went forth on his famous 
ride of old! And since all sorts of instruments are 
employed by the good God, no matter what the instru- 
ment is it is the man that is created. 

Here was a man, in a dark day, in a day of contro- 
versy, in a day in which men stood very differently 
from the way in which they stand now; and I look 
upon the godly man and see a lambent flame of holi- 
ness ; I see that he was aflight kindled in a dark place; 
and the sweetness of his humility strikes me. He 
blushes in heaven to hear what is said of him on earth, 
if he attends to it—though I think likely he does not. 
He was a good man. If he had been in the Roman 
Church he would have been a saint; and he is not less 
a saint because he was in the Unitarian Church. We 
have learned that man is a better expusition of Chris- 
tianity than doctrines, or than any of the various in- 
struments of the church. We are learning to receive 
whom God receives; and whenever a man shows that 
he is acceptable to the Master, is wearing his spirit, 
and is blessed by his continual attendance, that man is 
sacred to us, no matter to what denomination he may 
belong. A manis more than doctrine, and mankind 
are more than church and more than government. 
Next to God the only valuable thing in this universe is 
living men; and all nature is prepared to take care of 
them. God is the Fountain and Cause of all things ; and 
all nature and all time and all providence and all grace 
are sO many ministering servants to develop manhood 
in men; and the only difference there can possibly be 
in our view of God is this: those views of God that 
tend to beat men down and to beat down their moral 
sense you may be sure are false views; while the views 
of God that tend to lift men up, to inspire them with a 
holy horror of sin, to lead them to aspire to holiness, 
and to give them a willingness to do kindness at their 
own expense, to live for mankind and if need be to 
shed their blood—such views are orthodox, however 
defective the system may be from which they spring. 

When we look back, then, one hundred years, what 
do we see? The greatest change, I think, that has 
been produced in any hundred since the advent; and 
when I look forward from this standpoint it seems to 
me that we stand just about in the month of April in 
the history of the world, as we do in this year. We 
have had our dead winter, we have had our blustering, 
controversial month of March, and now we have our 
month of April, which does not know exactly whether 
it has left March, of whether it is entering into May ; 
but it is on the Way toward summer, and son there 
will come the blossuims of May already antivipated 
and after that will came June, the opal af the year: 
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and then the summer: and then the harvest. We are 
on the full march: and therefore, instead of looking 
back to the leeks and onions of orthodoxy in Egypt, 
the spirit of God, the spirit of philosophy, the spirit of 
wisdom, the spirit of true religion, is to forget the 
things that are behind, and to press forward toward 
the mark for the prize of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus. 








Correspondence. 


DIVERSE SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES. 

Your comments on the lesson of April 4th, especially the 
part relating to the release of the two men possessed of 
devils, bring up a subject worthy of more general discus- 
sion than it has yet received. Your belief that demoniac 
possession is real, that it always has existed, and for aught 
we know always will exist, is in my opinion the true one, 
and incites me to write to you on the subject. 

The essence of religious belief lies in the fact of spiritual 
relations with the invisible world. That mysterious change 
known as regeneration or the new birth is the opening of 
the soul to spiritual influences. The chief distinguishing 
work of the Christian religion is that it makes this great 
change the direct work of the Divine Spirit, which thence 
forth will, if permitted, come into the human soul, filling 
it with peace, joy and trust beyond human capacity for 
understanding, and leading it into an unlimited apprehen- 
sion of Divine truths. The fact that it is possible for the 
Holy Ghost to make its abode with men and women is the 
central truth of the Gospel of the New Testament. This is 
the good news that forms the burden of Paul’s epistles and 
sermons. 

But by this opening of the soul to communion with the 
spiritual world men are exposed to dangers greater than 
ever before, and need additional safeguards. It was when 
his disciples were most filled with divine fervor that 
Christ most often uttered the warning, ‘‘ Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.” It is in such times that the 
soul is most exposed to the snares of the tempter, and that 
he is most active in applying them. When Satan tempted 
Christ he chose the time immediately after his baptism and 
the effusion of the Holy Ghost in the form ofa dove upon 
him, and after the Master had passed forty days in holy 
prayer and meditation. Satan knew that the exaltation of 
spirit by these recent incidents was a better preparation 
for his purpose than the years before that Jesus had spent 
in working at the carpenter’s bench in subjection to his par- 
ents. It is sonow. Whenever there is an outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit and the conversion of sinners, unless watch- 
fulness and prayer prevail, outbreaking sins shocking the 
moral sense of the community are sure to follow. Does 
this prove that religion is a sham? Not at all. It only 
proves that the soul has been opened to influences which it 
cannot control because it does not understand what they 
are. 

We are in most danger of this when we feel the greatest 
confidence in our own strength and the most exalted relig- 
ious impulses. It was just after the last supper, when the 
disciples were most filled with love for their master, that 
under severe temptation they all forsook him and fled. 
Peter was most confident and his fall was most humilia- 
ting. To all the Master gave the warning admonition, 
“he that is greatest among you let him be as the younger, 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve.’’ But to Peter 
there was an especial warning: *‘Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as 
wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
and when thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.” 

* * 


DOCTRINAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Editor Christian Union: 

Dear Sm:—Will you permit me to criticise your answer 
toa letter from ‘ Freethinker,’’ published with the letter 
in your issue of March 10th? ‘‘ Freethinker” seems to be 
a sincere seeker after truth. I do not think that the diffi- 
culties which prevent him and his like from accepting 
Christianity are to be remceved by the method of argument 
which you use with him. ‘Freethinker” says, ‘‘ When we 
come to religion or the supernatural, there we find all sorts 
of opinions in consequence of the fact that nothing can be 
positively proven in such matters.’ His view evidently is 
that there is such hopeless uncertainty about all questions 
of “religion or the supernatural,” that no man is to be 
blamed if he abandons the whole subject as an insoluble 
mystery. You answer this statement of opinion by assert- 
ing that moral truth is as certain as scientific truth, and 
that the power of Christ’s character and life must be felt 
by all who study them because they appeal to the moral 
sense, which is part of man’s native endowment. 

Now, if ‘‘ Freethinker ” is a ‘‘ deist,’’ as you suppose, he 
will readily accede to both your propositions and still stand 
just where he stands how. He will stili reject Christian- 
ity and assert that it is impossible to reach clear convic- 
tions concerning “ religion or the supernatural.’’ Religion 
is something more than morality, and Christianity is some- 
thing more than reverence for the character of Christ and 
desire to imitate it. ‘‘ Freethinker’’ means by Christian- 
ity certain doctrines concerning God and man, and Jesus 
Christ, and the state of the soul after death. This is what 
Christianity historically means. ‘‘Freethinker” finds 
difficulty in accepting these doctrines as truths. You at- 
tempt to remove these difficulties by asserting that there 
can be no doubt about moral duty and the beauty of the 
character of Christ. 

Some oneseems to have attempted to relieve the religious 
difficulties of F. W. Robertson by similar arguments, for 
we find in one of Robertson’s published letters this passage; 





“T never knew any sane man who doubted any part of 
what you urged upon me so warmly. That Christianity is 
true, that Christ’s character is higa, that to do good is bet- 
ter than to do wrong, I suppose are axioms. But Paulus, 
even Strauss, would admit all this. You will remember 
that this creed leaves all that we are accustomed to con- 
sider the essentials of Christianity, as distinguished from 
natural religion, undetermined. For instance, suppose a 
man puts the question, Who was Christ? What are mira- 
cles? What do you mean by inspiration? Is the resur- 
rection a fact or a myth? What saves a man—his own 
character or that of another? Is the next life individual 
consciousness or the consciousness of the universe?’ Rob- 
ertson goes on to say that these questions ‘‘ touch the real 
vitals of the question, which all you urge does not touch.” 

Do we believe that certain doctrines concerning God and 
Christ and man are essentia] parts of Christianity? Do we 
believe that only upon these doctrines can be built a true 
Christian life? Do we believe that any honest man who 
fairly uses his faculties and opportunities can reach satis- 
factory knowledge and conviction concerning these doc- 
trines? If we believe this, is it fair for us, when Chris- 
tianity is attacked, to retreat behind the axioms of con- 
science and act as though we believed that in defending 
these we are defending the whole of Christianity ¢ 


Wwa. R. TeRReETT. 
DALTON, Maas., March 27, 1830. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF UNBELIEF. 
Editor Christian Union : 

HavVING been much interested in the letter of ‘ Free- 
thinker’’ and your comments thereon in your paper of 
March 10th, I wish to suggest that the difficulty with 
‘“‘ Freethinker” lies in accepting nothing except upon the 
evidence of his reason. And as the spiritual world 1s be- 
yond the range of his physical sight, so the laws of spiritual 
life are beyond the comprehension of his or any man’s in- 
tellectual powers. 

You have advised ‘‘ Freethinker’’ for the present to close 
the Pauline Epistles as well as the Old Testament. It isin 
no spirit of perversity, but in the belief that this passage is 
especially adapted to ‘‘ Freethinker’s’’ needs, that I refer 
him to 1st Corinthians, 2d chapter and 14th and 15th verses: 
“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself 
is judged of no man.” 

‘*Freethinker’’ may not believe it, but with you I beg 
him to consider; and I speak as one who has shared ‘‘Free- 
thinker’s”’ doubts but has since had his eyes opened. Will 
he not believe my testimony, and that of millions on mill- 
lions of others, that there is a reality in the things which 
he now utterly fails to comprehend or even to see? They 
are the most real of all things in this world; for it is these 
spiritual truths which endure in the future world that lies 
beyond the grave. 

I am constrained again to quota Paul to ‘‘Freethinker” in 
commendation of charity, which the Apostle describes as 
the fruit of the spirit of God. He says (1 Cor. xiii., 8): 
**Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away.” 

Here we are told that knowledge, upon which a free 
thinker most prides himself, shall vanish away as we step 
beyond the confines of this present life. Charity—love for 
God and for man—only abideth. Don’t trouble yourself 
about matters you do not understand. Fidelity to the 
light which one has is the indispensable requisite to re- 
ceiving more light. Christ said: ‘‘ If any man shall do his 
(God’s) will, he shall know of the doctrine.’’ This is a very 
important point. If ‘‘Freethinker” is sincerely willing to be 
taught, and lives up to all the light he has, he will get 
more light. If not, what good can he hope from his pray- 
ers made as a test of a God whom he does not believe in, 
and whom he does not mean to follow if he did? For if he 
is not faithful to the light he has how shall he hope for 
more? Willingness to be ‘aught is the first essential in 
learning the truth. Christ said, ‘‘ Except ye become as 
little children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ If ‘‘Freethinker’”’ will carefully ponder these sol- 
emn words his eyes may be opened to the difficulty under 
which he labors. ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—Will you please inform me how we are to understand the 
story of the Deluge as recorded in the Bible? Did the Flood 
really overspread the whole earth and drown all its inhabit- 
ants? 

This inquiry involves the whole question of the origin 
and authority of the historical portions of Genesis, the 
original authorship, the source whence the author derived 
his information respecting the events which he describes, 
etc. Assuming that Moses was the author, he does not 
claim for himself, nor does any one of the sacred writers 
claim for him, that he has any other means of ascertaining 
the facts of this remote period than a careful examination 
of the traditions which had come down to his own age 
from previous ages. He makes no claim that the events 
were revealed to him; and the structure of the book, which 
gives evidence of having been composed from two distinct 
documents {or traditions—one jof which is|known to the 
Biblical critics as the Jehovistic and the other as the Elo- 
histic, from the names of the deity employed in the two 
different portions—sustains the suppositien that Moses de- 
rived his information from ordinary sources. Nor is there 
anything in his history of the Flood, if rationally inter- 
preted, to sanction the idea that it literally overspread the 





whole earth, or destroyed the entire human race; and 
there is much in modern scientific investigation to refute 
such a supposition. It is to be interpreted as the record of 
a flood of enormous proportions, possibly accompanied 
with a land subsidence and a consequent rushing in of the 
sea, which swept away the inhabitants of that portion of 
the earth’s surface with which the history had to do and 
with which the writer was acquainted. The substantia] 
truth of the history is abundantly confirmed by the fact 
that a deluge tradition appears in the historical records of 
nearly all peoples—the Chaldean, Greek, Persian, Phryg- 
ian, Chinese, Polynesian, North American, ete. This fact 
also indicates that this flood, whatever it was and when- 
ever it occurred, took place at an early period of the 
world’s history, and in that part of the world from which 
the race originally sprung. The mythical theory, which 
supposes that all these traditions sprang out of and em- 
bodied a poetic conception of the destructive and restora- 
tive processes of nature, we do not think worthy of serious 
consideration, though it has been very seriously main- 
tained by some scholars. See more fully Encyc. Britan- 
nica, art. Deluge, and ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’’ Vol. L., 
note on ** The Deluge.’’ 


—Is the work mentioned in your issue of Jan. 7th, “* Old 
Faiths in New Lights,’’ the best book to enlighten one who 
is not perplexed by the evolution theory, but troubled by the 
alleged want of evidence of the authenticity of portions of 
the Old and New Testaments? Also by the apparent dis- 
crepancy betweeao the time of man’s introduction into the 
world, as narrated in Genesis, and the deductions of 
scientists ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Newman Smyth believed in the iutuitive school of phi- 
losophy and can only be understood by and so be helpful 
to such as have, at least in germ, a faith that the unseen 
things are the real things. To one who believes or is ready 
to believe that the unity of the Scriptures is in its spiritual 
teaching, and a unity to be seen in the progress to truth, 
his book will be very helpful. In addition it would be 
well for our inquirer to read some such treatises on the 
Bible as H. Cone Bissell's ‘‘ Historic Origin of the Bible,” 
and Isaac Taylor’s, ‘‘ Restoration of Belief.’ As to the 
time of man’s introduction into the world, our correspond- 
ent should know that the Bible is in no wise responsible for 
the chronology in our ordinary version; this chronology 
was introduced at the time of Archbishop Usher. So far 
as Genesis indicates the order of creation, geology has 
proved nothing adverse to it; but the first chapter of 
Genesis should be read not as a chapter on geology but as 
a hymn to the creator. Tayler Lewis’s ‘“‘Six Days of 
Creation,” though written twenty-five years ago, so far 
anticipated the progress of science that it may be cordially 
recommended to all students of the problem presented 
by our correspondent as a useful and trustworthy book. 


—I was much affected by the letter preceding Mr. Beecher’s 
Lecture Room Talk in The Christian Union of March 24th, 
and write to inquire if this dear sufferer would not like to 
join our Sbut In Society, of which some mention was made in 
your paper a year ortwosince. It proves a comfort and help 
to so many, and is the very best proof that loving by faith 
and imagination is quite possible, since hardly any of our 
Band have ever met personally, and yet some of the sweetest 
and most precious friendships have been formed by these 
silent greetings—these letters and postals which are con- 
stantly flitting between the sufferers, carrying tenderest 
sympathy, and help to a firmer faith in a loving Saviour. 
Only they who bave themselves trodden the dark valley of 
pain and sufferivg for many weary years can fully know how 
to truly sympathize with others in this respect. Not by words 
only, but by deeds as well, is the tediousness of the sick-room 
relieved, and being a sufferer is all that is required in becom- 
ing one of our number. We gladly welcome all. 

lf desirous of joining, the writer of the letter or others 
will please send address to me. Allow me to return thanks 
for The Christian Union, more especialiy for Mr. Beecher’s 
prayers, which area source of constant help aud strength- 
giving. 

Yours truly, Mrs. E. 8. FLETCHER, 
458 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 

MARCH 27, 1880. 

Within a week or two after the printing of the letter 
and the remarks it pleased the Lord to take home to him- 
self the Inquiring Friend to whom Mrs. Fletcher refers. 


—Will you be so kind asto publish, in your next issue, a 
course of American history similar to the one of English 
history. D. K. V. 

We cannot comply with this request because no such 
course of American history exists. The great histories, 
Bancroft’s, Hildreth’s, and what aims to be the more 
popular history, Bryant’s (or Gay’s), have neither of them 
brought the life of the nation down to a modern period. 
Hildreth is the latest, and he only comes down to 1820. 
None of the compends are very satisfactory. Jacob Ab- 
bott’s American history, in five or six small volumes, will 
give a bird’s-eye view; Lossing’s ‘‘ Field Book of the Revo- 
lution;’’ Wilson’s ‘History of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment”; and Draper’s, John 8. C. Abbott’s or the Compte 
de Paris’s ‘‘ History of the Civil War’ will give a good 
account of that period; Draper's being philosophical, 
Abbott’s dramatic, and the Compte de Paris’s military. 


—The names of Miss Corson’s books are: ‘‘ The Cooking 
Manual” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 50 cents; ‘‘The Cooking 
School Text- Book,’ etc. (Orange Judd Co.), $1.25; 
‘* Twenty-five Cent Dinners” (Orange Judd Co.), 25 cents. 


—Three editions of the Septuagint are published by John 
Wiley & Sons; one an English translation in parallel col- 
umns. For further particulars address post-cards of in- 
quiry to the publishers, New York City. 

INQUIRER.—Jamieson, Fausset & Brown’s Commentary, 
6 vols., 8vo. cloth, retails for $15, sheep $18. It has been 
reduced to one half its former price. 

J. E, W.—Dr. Spalding’s pamphlet is not published, 
Send to him, Dover, N, H., for a copy. 
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Temperance in Ilinois.—Readers of The Christian Union 
know that the present effort of the Christian temperance 
women of Illinois is to secure prohibition through local 
option, with a vote accorded every person of lawful age; 
and that this end is sought under the general incorporative 
statute, which invests each town, village or city board with 
full power to settle the license question in its own way. 
The first village to reach action in this movement is 
Keithsburg, on the Mississippi river. It is a small place, 
but its temperance women secured 300 signers to their 
petition for the submission of the issue to popular vote, 
and that in such vote women be invited to share. In 
the latter days of March they presented their petition; 
and the board straightway adopted an ordinance in keep- 
ing with the prayer of the petition, and of which the fol- 
lowing is the vital section: 

“On the fifth day of April next, and at the election annually 

for municipal officers thereafter, a vote will be taken on the 
question of license and anti-license, and the Board of Trus- 
tees will be governed according to the majority vote as to 
licensing or prohibiting the sale of liquors. All persons hav- 
ing arrived at the lawful majority, and having the other quali- 
fications of residence, are entitled to vote.” 
On April 5th, accordingly, the women deposited their bal- 
lots upon the issue submitted, of license or no license, to 
the number of 165, being nearly all the women resident in 
the place, and, so far as known to those actively present, 
not one woman voted for license. And a good number of 
men who had been accustomed to vote for license voted 
no licepse. The result was a very large majority for 
sobriety. New temperance trustees were chosen who recog- 
nize the popular will as authoritative. The voting occurred 
on Monday. Saturday and Sunday were largely given to 
temperance prayer and platform meetings. And at seven 
o’clock Monday morning fifty women gathered in a church 
and spent two hours in prayer. They then marched to the 
polls, the crowd of men fell respectfully back, and they 
voted. Not one uncivil word or rude jest was heard there 
all day long. Men were not only gallant to the 165 women 
but were made kind to one another by their presence. 
Other Illinois towns and villages are expected to do like- 
wise on the 20th inst., when the annual spring elections 
mainly occur. 








The Bible and Prayer Union is an institution organized 
in London, in January 1876, under the following rules: 1. 
Each member to read one and the same chapter daily, ask- 
ing God’s blessing upon the word read; 2, Each member 
to pray every Sunday morning for all the members. The 
Union began with a membership of 50, which in four years 
has increased to more than 90,000, with branches in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Greece, the Turkish 
Empire, the South Sea Islands (using cards printed in the 
languages of these countries), besides members of the par- 
ent organization in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in North and South America, India, China, etc. It includes 
members of every section of the Protestant Church, of the 
Armenian, Greek, Moravian, Nestorian, and even Roman 
Catholic Churches, with a few Jews. Many of its mem- 
bers say they never before found their Bible reading so en- 
joyable or so profitable. The thought of so many thousand 
fellow-readers, and of the interest of each one in the pray- 
ers of all, has been found very helpful; and in answer to 
these prayers there have been many conversions. For 
nearly a year past there has been in Washington, and 
elsewhere in this country, an increasing number of un- 
registered members of the Bible and Prayer Union. So 
many applications for more formal membership have been 
recently made that it has been decided to organize at once 
an American branch in connection with the Union in Lon- 
don. Any persons desiring membership or further 
information may address the Rev. T. 8. Wynkoop, Wash- 
ington, D. C., inclosing three cents in postage stamps (one- 
cent stamps preferred), for which a card of membership 
will be returned containing a calendar of daily chapters 
for the year. 





The New York Methodist Conference continued its ses- 
sions during last week. The principal matter of interest 
discussed during the week was the minority report of the 
Committee on Presiding Elderships, opposing the resolu- 
tions reported on Saturday by the majority, suggesting 
that the ensuing General Conference be asked to recom- 
mend that the presiding elders be appointed to pastoral 
charges whenever practicable: that such a change in the 
discipline should be made as would give to the Annual Con- 
ferences the right to determine the number and bounda- 
ries of the several districts within their limits; and that 
the General Conference be urged to make the office of 
presiding elder elective by the Annual Conference. The mi- 
nority report took the ground that the first resolution is 
superfluous, as the bishops already have authority to ap- 
point presiding elders to pastoral charges when necessary ; 
in regard to determining the boundaries it questions the 
authority of the General Conference to confer this right 
without the concurrence of the Annual Conferences, It 
dissents from the recommendation that the General Con- 
ference should ‘‘ make the office of presiding elder elec- 
tive by the Annual Conference,’’ because the General Con- 
ference has no authority so to do without the concurrence 
of the Annual Conference, and because the change would 
be inefficient. The minority report, with slight modifica- 
tion, was adopted. 





The Rev. George Punchard, of Boston, died recently at 
the age of seventy-four years. Mr, Punchard was one of 
the older school of Congregationalists, of whom Boston 
has been so copspicuously the home in the years that are 





He was formerly pastor of a Cneiipentinaist 


Church at Plymouth, New Hampshire; but for a long 
time had been a resident of Boston, engaged in one form 
or another of editorial or literary work. He was the 
author of a “‘ History of Congregationalism,” part of which 
has been some time published, and the remaining portion 
of which, we believe, he was carrying through the press at 
the time of his death. He was one of the early proprietors 
of the Boston ‘‘ Traveler,” when that paper was a weekly 
and a semi-weekly, and it was under his management that 
it began somewhere about 1854 its since successful career 
asadaily. After retiring from his part ownership of the 
‘* Traveler” Mr. Punchard continued his editorial connec- 
tion with its columns, chiefly in the literary department. 
Mr. Punchard was long a prominent and useful member of 
the old Essex Street Congregational Church, when it was in 
its best days under the late Dr. Nehemiah Adams. He 
wasaman of large physique and venerable aspect, and 
of a mild and gentle temper, and greatly endeared himself 
to all who knew him. 





The American Bible College for Young Women, at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., was started about four years ago. The 
‘* American Bible College for Women,” is a department of 
the Binghamton Ladies’ College, an institution which pro- 
vides a free home and college education for the daughters 
of deceased and disabled pastors and missionaries, and such 
young women as are contemplating a life of missionary 
work; including elocution and oratory, vocal and instru- 
mental music, drawing and painting, with an additional 
course of two years’ Bible instruction and practical training 
in Christian work. The studies of this course are, Biblical 
Interpretation, Evidences of Christiauvity, Bible Criticism, 
Archeology, Sacred History, Exegesis, History of Doc- 
trines, Modern Missions, Bible Reading and Unfolding, 
Training in the Conduct of Meetings. Applicants are re- 
quired to go to work at once in city mission and other 
practical Christian enterprises, so that teaching and prac- 
tice may go hand in hand. The expenses of the work 
have, thus far, been met by the proceeds of the secular col- 
lege alone, but during the present year the institution has 
aroused the interest of prominent business men, and an 
organization has been effected to make the institution 
national. Its privileges have been extended to young 
ladies of all evangelical denominations. 





A Practical Work.—The Albany City Mission is carrying 
on its work by thoreughly practical and helpful methods, 
among which may be mentioned a Working Men’s Read- 
ing-room, well supplied with good reading matter; a 
social meeting, held ouce a week and made interesting by 
musical and literary entertainments, and a Model Coffee 
Room, where a substantial and wholesome bill of fare is 
furnished at cost. There is no need of the workingman 
which is so rarely met as the last, and every experiment 
in this direction in the interests of health, cleanliness and 
cheapness will be watched with interest. The prices asked 
at the Model Coffee Room are certainly very reasonable. 
Coffee or tea can be had for three cents; with a roll, five 
cents; potatoes at two cents; soups at five cents; oysters 
at twelve cents; steaks at fifteen and chops at five cents ; 
pies and puddings at five cents. The bill of fare furnishes 
a considerable variety, the rooms are large, airy and 
cheerful, the food of excellent quality and the patronage 
large and increasing. A good dinner costs twelve to 
twenty cents. This is a practical Christianity. 





The May Anniversaries.—The arrangements for the May 
meetings in the Broadway Tabernacle, Broadway, corner 
of Thirty-fourth street, in this city, are as follows: 


Sun., May 9. American Home Missionary Society... 7:30 p.m. 
Mon., ** 10. Woman’s Union Missionary Society.... 3 = 
32 American Seamen's Friend Society.... 7:30 * 
Tues., “ 11. New York 8. 8. Teachers’ Association. 3:30 “ 
* American Sunday-School Union.... 7:3 * 
Wed., “* 12. American Tract Society. Annual Meet- 
ing (in the chapel).. Sn 10 A.M. 
oe American Female Guardian Society. + P.M. 
si American Tract Society................ 7:3 * 
Thur., * 13. N. Y. Institution for Deaf and Dumb.. 8: Bad 
* N. Y. City Mission and Tract Society.. 7:30 “ 
Fri., 14, TEMPERANCE DAy. 
“s Woman's Nat’! Chris. Temp, Union....10:30 a.m. 
- Young Ladies’ “ ” - soe £399 P.M. 
a N. Y. Society for Suppression of Crime 4 = 
= National Temperance Pub. Society.... 7:30 “ 
Sun., * 16. Amer. Board of Com. Foreign Missions 7:30 “ 





The Rev. Dr. M. S. Hutton, whose sudden death last Sun- 
day is reported, was one of the most prominent ministers 
in the Reformed Church. He was born at Troy, June 3d, 
1808, graduated from Columbia College in 1823, and from 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1826. His first pas- 
toral work was in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church in German Valley, N. Y., where he remained six 
years, coming to this city in 1834 as assistant pastor of the 
old South Reformed Church in Exchange Place. After 
the great tire in the following year the church divided, the 
two pastors going with the portion who built the edifice 
on Washington Square. The new church was dedicated 
in 1842 and for many years was one of the leading churches 
in the city. After the resignation of Dr. Matthews, Dr. 
Hutton became sole pastor and held the position until 1876, 
when the church disbanded, its membership having been 
scattered by the tide of up-town emigration. Dr. Hutton 
held many positions of honor within and without his de- 
nomination, and was a man of sterling character. 





The Methodists of Chicago, both as individuals and as 
churches, bave long felt that they lacked acquaintance 
with one another. To promote more intimate social rela- 
tions between members and societies, therefore, and to 








mumahen unity in spirit and purpose, they last Fall organ- 
ized the Social Union, embracing the Methodist societies 
of the city and suburbs, and held their first gathering and 
banquet at a leading hotel. About 150 participated. The 
plan included a supper semi-annually, and the second sup- 
per was held on the evening of the 11th inst., 300 sitting to 
table, and 41 churches being represented. An inviting 
table was spread and well served at one dollar per plate, 
with the hotel parlors and side-rooms exclusively theirs. 
Methodist interests furnished subjects for after-dinner 
speeches. The result of the evening’s enjoyment seemed 
to be increased Christian and denominational fellowship. 
The experiment bas proved a success, and the continuance 
of the Methodist Social Union as a prominent religious 
feature of Chicago is deemed certain. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Cuyler celebrated his twentieth anniversary 
as pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, in 
Brooklyn, last Sunday morning. 

—The old St. Ann’s Cnurch of Brooklyn, the oldest Episco- 
pal church in the city, will shortly be torn down to make 
room for one of the approaches to the Brooklyn bridge. 

—A meeting in the interest of the Gospel Mission at the 
Tombs was held last Sunday evening at the Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church. The Rev. Dr. Crosby spoke briefly of the 
history and character of the work. 

—The Lenten season may be profitably observed in many 
ways; for instance, the Church of the Ascension in this city, 
of which the Rev. John Cotton Smith is rector, put its self- 
denial in practical form and paid off its debt of $35,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Asylum Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, Ct., 
has paid off its debt, completing the work by an Easter offer- 
ing on Sunday, March 28th. Its indebtedness was $23,000. 

—The Lee (Mass.) Congregational Church, which celebrates 
its centennial May 25th, has issued a circular asking ali for- 
mer members to participate. The Rev. L. 8S. Rowland will 
give a bistorica! discourse, and there is to be u social reunion 
of the present and former members of the church in Memo- 
rial Hall. 

—The First Congregational Church of Manchester, N. H., 
receives a bequest from the late Mrs. Dr. Elliott of a house 
and land for a parsonage, and $2,000 as a trust fund, the in- 
come of which is to be expended for the poor of the church. 
Also $2,000 is to be given the society as soon as its debt shall 
be reduced to that amount. The new church buillding will 
cost about $60,000, all of which is provided for. 


THE WEST. 


—Tbirteen persons joined the Congregational Church, Sait 
Lake City, March 7th. Most of them are heads of families. 
Several are converts from Mormonism. 

—The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Auburn, after declin- 
ing many calls from prominent churches, bas finally accepted 
a second call from the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago. 

—A Congregational church of twenty members was organ- 
ized at Stewartville, Mion., March 24th. As thereis a Preaby 
terian church in the place, the council adopted a minute 
stating some reasons for advising the organization of a Con 
gregational church. 

—Miss Willard, President of the W.N.C.T.U., and recently 
at the East, aftera week at her home in Evanston, Ili., bas 
gone to Nebraska. In that State, Kansas, Colorado and Wy- 
oming she will work till about the first of July, encouraging 
their Christian women to larger efforts for temperance. 

—The pastors and delegates of Congregational churches 
located at Williamston, Lansing, Wacousta, Grand Ledge, 
Portland, Smyrna, Greenville, Coral, Sheridan, Edmore, Mill- 
brook, Crystal, Carson City, Hubbardston and Saranac, met 
at Portland, Mich., March 29th, and organized an association 
under the name of the Lansing Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches, the object being to include 
the churches located on the line and in the vicinity of the 
western part of the Detroit, Lansing and Northern Kailroad 
in such associational relations as will make them easily acces- 
sible to each other. The opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. L. Patton, of Greenville, the Rev. W. H. 8. Kentel- 
bury, of Wacousta, acting as Moderator. Papers were read 

n * The Origin and Priociplesof Congregationalism,”’ ““Con- 
gregationalism in tbe South,”” “The Necessity for Religious 
Literature,”” “ A Work for Young Christians” and on “The 
Conference System and its Work.” 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Baptist colleges and seminaries are just now receiv- 
ing many large gifts of money. Recent donations to Roches- 
ter are followed by agift of $50,000 from ex-Governor Brown, 
of Georgia, to the Theological Seminary at Louisville. 

FOREIGN. 

—Cardinal Manning was to leave London for Rome imme- 
diately after Easter, and has formed the intention, it is said, 
of “ personally conducting”’ an English pilgrimage to Lourdes 
during the summer. 

—Monseignor Cape! has denied the rumor that he is about 
to leave England to escape his debts, and that certain noble- 
men have offered to discharge bis liabilities. He says he has 
freehold land in process of sale which will pay bis debts and 
leave a large margin, and that instead of coming to America 
he will continue to live in Kensington. 

—In accordance with the expressed wish of the Moravian 
General Synod, which met in Germany last May, the Mora- 
vian missions in the West Indies bave held a conference, and 
decided to erect the missions into a province, or rather two 
provinces, like the American and British Provinces. Jamaica 
constitutes the Western Province, and the Danish and other 
English islands the Eastern Province. Each province has its 
own constitution and controls its own local affairs. 

—The war against the Ritualists goes on in the English 
courts without any great results. Lord Pengance has granted 
ao inhibition against the Rev. T. V. Dale, of St. Vedast’s, 
London, for continuing certain illega] Ritualistic practices 
after being admonished and after a monition had been served 
upon him. If the inhibition ia not released by obedience 
after a period of three years a new rector will be appointed, 
Mr. Dale was ordered to pay the costs of the proceedings. 
Notwithstanding this judgment, Mr. Dale omitted none of 
the objectionable featureg of the service on the following 


day, 
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CHRIST'S MAGNA CHARTA.' 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


“\HRIST’S teaching was not always plain. He 
/ sometimes spoke in enigmas, which he left his 
auditors to puzzle out for themselves. There are 
several instances of such enigmas in Christ’s teaching. 
Sometimes his intimate friends asked their meaning 
and he explained it to them; sometimes they did not, 
but pondered and discussed it among themselves.’ In 
the explanation of such enigmas there are three canons 
of criticism to be applied. 

1. There may be more in it than the immediate by- 
standers could have imagined but there never will be 
less, and the true interpretation will never be incon- 
sistent with the meaning which they would have at- 
tached to it. 

2. Any metaphors are to be interpreted according to 
the usage of that age; and generally according to the 
usage of other Biblical writers. s 

8. The truth hidden in such a teaching will be found 
elsewhere in the Bible; and generally stated in terms 
less enigmatical. Therefore: 

Any interpretation which contradicts the meaning 
evidently attached to it by the immediate disciples, 
which interprets the metaphors according to the usages 
of the Middle Ages, not according to those of the primi- 
tive age, and which finds in the enigma a truth no- 
where else found in the Scripture, may at once be laid 
aside as not only presumptively but conclusively false. 

These canons I shall employ in the endeavor to in- 
pret what I conceive to be the true meaning of the 
enigma of our lesson of to-day. 

Christ had brought the first period of his ministry 
to its close. He had declared in his sermon on the 
bread of life in Capernaum that he was to die, and that it 
was to a kingdom of tears and suffering that he invited 
the crowds who had flocked to hear him, and who had 
desired to make him king; they had therefore turned 
their back upon him, and he had finally left Galilee to 
retarn to it as a public teacher no more. He had re- 
treated with the still faithful twelve to the heathen 
city of Cesarea Philippi, where, under the shadow of 
Mount Hermon, he sought with them a period of re- 
pose. Uptothis time he had given them no intima- 
tion of tis true character; he had laid no claim to 
divinity; noue to the Messiahship. When John the 
Baptist had sent to ask him if he were the Messiah, he 
had refuse to answer; he had simply told them to go 
back aud cell their imprisoned muster what miracles 
they saw and what teachings they heard, and leave 
him to judge for himself. When the devils had borne 
unwiliug vestimony to him he had stilled their voice. 
Now he asked his chosen twelve what the people 
thought of him, and Simon answered for the rest: 
Some say Johu the Baptist riseu from the dead, some 
ohne prophet, some anovher. Then he asked them their 
own upiniou; and Simon, who had learned the truth 
by no Verbal disclosure from Christ, but by simply be- 
ing with him and seeing him, and imbibing his spirit, 
auswered with what we may regard us the first truy 
Chris.ian ciecd, ‘nou art the Messiah; the Son of the 
living God. To tunis Jesus made the response which 
COusciuves the two epigmas of our lesson. ‘ Thou 
art rock, aud upou this rock I will puild my chureh; 
and the gates of hades shali not prevail aguinse ic.* 
Aud | win give uulo thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
heaven, and Wiutsvever thou shalt bind on earth shail 
be buuud in heaven and whatsvever thou shalt loose 
Ou earth sali be loosed in heaven.” 

Of ail ube disciples Simon, son of Jonas, was the 
least rock-like in bis character. He was rather like a 
wave of the sea iu his impetuosity and mobility. He is 
the one who starts to walk ou the sea to Jesus and 
loses Coulideuce a> svon as he touches the wave; im- 
Petuously refuses to let Christ wash his feet, and as 
lmpetuvusly Cails on bim to wash also his hands and 
heau; draws luis sword ou the Roman soldiers, and flees 
when Curist bids him put it up; follows Curist into 
the high priest’s palace only to deuy him there: is first 
to bapulze the Gentiles aud the first to retreat when 
Opposition to sucu baptism appears in the infant 
church.* ‘This is the man to whom Christ, in singular 
coutradiction to his natural character, gives henceforth 


? April. Matt. xvi., 13-28 Golden Text, Matt. xvi., 2. 1 
confise Mysell wo tue first seven verses of ibis lesson, which 
are quite e.ougs for an nour’s pr. fitable stuay. 

9 Matt. xv., 16; Mark vi., 52; Jonn xvi., 16-18; Mark ix., 31- 
RB, etc. 

* The reader bardly needs to be told that there ts a play on 
the words, Petec meaviug rock ; ana coat bell is bere not the 
Place of punisbmeat, buc the place of tne dead. The figure 
16 Of @ Deicaguered city ; and Loe declaration is thut the disci- 
pies of christ, though cupiured vy deatn, shal. not be kept in 
captivity, but svall, Sampson-like, carry off the gates of their 
prison city and go forth from death to life and liberty again. 

* Matt. xiv., 23-30; Job_3-xiii., 6, 8,9; John xviii., 10; Matt., 
xxvi., 58; Joha xvill., 15, 17, 25-27; Acts x., 47, 44; Gal. i1., 11-13, 





the name of rock.’ This is the man whom he declared 
to be the rock on which his church is built. 

There is a transforming power in a vital faith in 
Christ as a divine Saviour—the manifestation of God 
and the Redeemer of men. It transformed John from 
a son of thunder, who would fain call down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritan village, into the beloved dis- 
ciple, the apostle of love; it transformed Paul from a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees into a herald of spiritual 
freedom; it transformed Luther from a monk into a 
reformer; it transformed Bunyan from a swearing 
tinker into the great prose-poet of the English lan- 
guage; it transformed the son of Jonas from a wave 
of the sea into a rock; from Simon into Peter. This 
is the foundation on which Christ builds his church— 
Peter as a type of character transformed by a living 
faith in a living Saviour. Every man so transformed 
becomes a Peter, a rock built into that spiritual tem- 
ple which is made of living stones. This is Peter’s 
own interpretation, and Peter surely is a better inter- 
preter than any modern commentator.’ 

The foundation of Christ’s church is not (1) a man; 
in the history of the primitive church either James or 
Paul was more nearly a foundation than Peter. (2) 
Nor is it succession of men in a sacred office; evident- 
ly Peter and his contemporaries did not so understand 
Christ, for the New Testament gives no hint that Peter 
ever aspired to be primate or to appoint successors.’ 
(3) Nor is it the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; for 
no dogma is or ever can be the foundation of a living 
organism; and thé gates of hades have more than once 
prevailed against a church which held fast to its tradi- 
tional creed of Christ’s divinity.* It is built upon 
Peter; but every disciple is a Peter if transformed by 
a living faith in Christ from a daily plodder to an apos- 
tle, from a self-seeker to a servant of Christ, from a 
coward creature of impulses to a courageous hero 
clothed with the armor of principle. It is built on 
faith in Christ as a divine Saviour; not upon a dogma 
laid away in a creed, but upon a living faith enshrined 
in the heart and transfusing the life. It is founded on 
Christ; not upon the historic Christ of eighteen cent- 
uries ago, but on the living Christ, not revealed by 
flesh and blood of teacher, or preacher, or apostle, 
or even of Jesus himself, but revealed by the Spirit of 
God bringing to the heart that hungers for a divine 
Redeemer this divine Redeemer to dwell in him and be 
with him. 

The first promise declares the foundation of Christ’s 
church to be a living discipleship transformed by faith 
in a divine Redeemer; the second promise is the Mag- 
na Charta of the disciple’s liberty, and declares that 
living faith to be the secret of his spiritual freedom. 
The one promises him spiritual power over others; 
the other assures him of spiritual power over himself. 
In all the history of exegesis there is no more remark- 
able illustration of misinterpretation than that which 
has derived from this promise a picture of Peter as 
standing at the door of heaven with keys in hand to 
let in or shut out whom he will. 

In the first place, Christ does pot say anything about 
persons; he is speaking of things; he does not say 
whomsoever ; but whatsoever thou shalt bind and loose. 
In the second place, the term ‘‘ kingdom of heaven ” is 
not used in the New Testament as equivalent to the state 
of future blessedness; it is the state of allegiance to 
God. It is announced to the Jews as at hand by both 
Jesus aud John the Buptist. It is declared by Christ 
to be already among his auditors. It is compared to 
a seed growing secretly; to leaven already hidden in 
three measures of meal. It is declared by Paul to be 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. ® 
In the third place this same ‘ power of the keys,’ as 
it is called, is given to all the disciples in Matt. xviii., 
18, and in connections which make it clear that it is 
as applicable to all Christians as to the twelve. Finally, 


1The same name is reported by John as though earlier 
given (Jonn i., 42). Itisuncer:ain whetcer John toen gave it 
propheticaily, or whether Joon bas reported it out of its 
proper order. Simon was at all events probabiy not kuown 
as Peter previous to his confession. 

21 Pet. ii., 4-8. 

3 If Peter was the first Pope, Paul was the first Protestant: 
“When Peter was come to Antioch I wi:hstood him to bis 
face, because re was to be blamed.'—GAL. ii., 11. 

* No. 1 is a Protestant interpretation; ¢. g. Bengel: “ He 
[Peter] was the first to gain many Jews, and ibe first to admit 
Gentiles to the Gospel.” No. 2 1s the commonly accepted 
Rowan Catholic interpretation; it violates the canons 1 and 8 
g:ven above. No.3is the commonly received Protestant in- 
terpretaiion, untenable because it ignores the play upon the 
words, and because it represents tbe church as built upon a 
creed or belief, while the New Testament uniformly repre- 
sents it as built out of and upon living souls (Ephes. ii., 20-22; 
Gal. 11., 9; 1 Pet. ii. 4-6; Rev.xxi., 14). The notion that Carist 
pointed to bimself, saying,“ Upon this rock | wiil build my 
cburch,” bardly deserves mention ; it substitutes imagination 
for interpretation. 

® Mark 1., 15; x., 24, 25; Luke xvil., 21; Matt. ili., 2; xi., 12; 
Matt. xili., throughout ; xxili., 13,etc.; Rom. xiv.,17. Where 
the pbrase kingdom of heaven refers to a future state, as 
to Matt. xili., 28, 28, it is only as a continuation and projonge - 
tion of the kingdom begun on earth. 





the New Testament and the Old Testament both de- 
clare that the unlocked door of heaven stands wide 
open to receive all who will to enter in by repentance 
and faith'; to put a lock upon it and leave to Peter to 
determine who may and who may not enter inis to 
make this enigma contradict the plain meaning of a 
hundred unenigmatical passages. 

I apply canon No. 2 to its interpretation: “ Any 
metaphors in the enigma are to be interpreted according 
to the usages of that age, and generally according to the 
usages of other Biblical writers. 

The key was an emblem of authority; it still is in 
England, where the housekeeper is given the keys of 
the household as an indication that the whole house is 
open to her and under her direction; the kingdom of 
heaven is in New Testament usage nearly equivalent 
to the Christian life; the phrases bind and loose are 
never used in the New Testament as a symbol of re- 
taining and pardoning sin, but, when used metaphor- 
ically, as synonymous with forbid and permit. * 

Christ’s declaration, then, is that he gives to the 
transformed Peter, to the twelve, to every disciple 
transformed like Peter by a living faith in a divine 
Saviour, liberty in his Christian life so that he shall 
no longer be bound by rules and regulations, Mosaic 
or Pharisaic, but, living under the inspiration of that 
faith, whatsoever he forbids himself shall be forbidden 
him, and whatsoever he permits himself shall be per- 
mitted. To him who thus abides with a living Christ 
there is no other law than the law of liberty; to him 
who thus follows after the Spirit, and in whom a 
living Christ ever dwells, there is no condemnation.* 

The church of Christ needs to-day not more or better 
creeds, not more or better law, but more and better 
faith; not belief in doctrines, not trust in testimony, 
but spiritual insight; living sympathy and acquaint- 
ance and fellowship with God; the faith that looks 
upon the things that are unseen and eternal; the faith 
that is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things unseen; the faith that knows by personal ac- 
quaintance whom it has believed; the faith that endures 
as seeing him who is invisible; the faith that realizes 
the fulfillment of Christ’s promises, ‘‘Lo! Iam with you 
alway ;” “I will come again to you;” ‘‘I am in my 
Father and ye in me and I in you.” Weengage in end- 
less discussion about what Christ was, and in endless 
arguments to prove what miracles he once wrought. 
We should care little for either if we knew that Christ 
is, and if we felt the mightier miracle of his daily pres- 
ence in our hearts and lives. This is the secret of all 
Christian power and of all Christian liberty. He who 
is transformed by the power of an indwelling Christ 
need not fear what men can do to him; he is able to 
say, ‘‘ Neither life nor death, nor angels nor principali- 
ties nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height nor dep‘h, ner any other creature,”’ shall be 
able to separate me from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. He need not weary himself 
with questioning Mr. Legality what he may do and 
what he may not; primate, priest, presbyter without 
him and conscience within him can play the despot 
over his life no more, for God, the mighty God, has 
promised him divine inspiration, guidance, light; has 
invited him to walk in living fellowship with him who 
is the light; has given him the keys of his own life and 
of every part in it and of every door in it, and has bid- 
den him to stand fast in the liberty whereunto he has 
been called, and to answer stoutly to primate, priest, 
presbyter and despotic conscience, ‘‘ Whatsoever under 
God’s good guidance my soul permits myself he per- 
mits; and whatever my soul forbids he forbids; and 
to my own Master I stand or fall; yea! and He will 
make me to stand.” 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— Following Jesus. 

lst. Talk with the children about the uses of keys— 
to lock and unlock churches, schools, our homes, etc. 
If the teacher has a bunch of keys, show them, and tell 
what each one locks and unlocks. 

2d. Show a cross of some material, of gold, ivory, 
orof paper. Ask the children if they have ever thought 
of the cross as a key. Tell them that it is a key, and 
that it both locks and unlocks heaven; unlocks it to 
those who take Jesus for their Saviour, and locks it 
against those who try to get in by their own goodness. 
Teach that Jesus made the cross the key of heaven by 
dying upon it for the sins of the whole world. 

Ask the children if they know of any people who have 
keys to heaven, and where they keep them. They 
will probably speak of persons who wear them as orna- 


1 Isaiah lv., 7: Matt. xi., 28-30; Rev. xxi., 25: xxii., 17. 

280 the ancient Rabbis used the words; ¢. g.: The sehoo! of 
Sbammui bindeth it (sending letters on the Sabbath), the 
schoo! of Hillel looseth it. See Matt. v., 19; John v., 13; 
vil., 28; x., 35; 1 Cor. vii., 27, where the Greek is the same 48 
bere. 

*For parallel teaching sce John vili., 22-36; Rev. vii., 6; 
2 Cor. tii., 17: v., 17; Gal. tii., 28; iv. 7 325; v1, 16, 18: 
Col. ii,, 14-16, 20-22. 
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ments. Tell them that these would be as useless to 
unlock heaven as a key cut out of paper would be to 
unlock the doors of their homes. And yet Jesus has 
said that everyone who would get into heaven must 
‘take up his cross.” Arouse the children to anxious 
thought by this question, Where can we get the crosses 
Jesus means? Then tell that Jesus has shown us the 
way. He gave his life for others by dying for them ; 
and we must give our lives for others by doing for 
them what we can. 

Read Jesus’s own words about this— the words which 
form the Golden Text for to-day. ‘‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” ‘Teach that it will be a cross to 
live for others, because we like best to do things for 
ourselves. Teach that we cannot follow Jesus in doing 
for others unless we have new hearts, with his spirit in 
them, and these Jesus is ready to give us if we pray 
for them. 

3d. Impress the children with the thought that we 
must ‘‘deny ourselves ” for Jesus’s sake as well as for 
thesake of others; that we must obey him in all things. 
Then let the teacher give a talk or a Bible reading on 

THE SEVEN COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. 
To repent, Matt. iv., 17. 
lo believe, John xii., 36. 
To pray, Matt. vi., 9. 





To search the Scriptures, John v., 3%. 
To confess Jesus openly, Matt. x., 32. 
‘To be baptized, Mark xvi., 16. 

‘To take the Lord’s Supper, Luke xxii., 


IY. 





Science and Art. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, to the opening | 
of which editorial reference was made last week, origi- 
nated in 1869, ina movement on the part of the Art 
Committee of the Union League Club, which at that 
time consisted of Messrs. Kensett, Putnam, Ward, 
Avery, Whittredge, Colyer and Baker. The move- 
ment took formal shape at a public meeting of citizens 
held in November, 1869, and early in 1870 the enter- 
prise was chartered by the Legislature and an appro- 
priation of $500,000 made for the erection of a suitable 
building in Central Park. In 1871 a valuable collection 
of Dutch and Flemish paintings was acquired and the 
nucleus of the present exhibition formed. For its 
accommodation temporary quarters were secured in 
the building 681 Fifth Avenue; and when a year later 
the first Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities was 
bought it became necessary to seek a more commodi- 
ous place, and the museum was removed to the old 
Douglas mansion in West Fourteenth Street. There it 
remained for seven years, the construction of the new 
building going on meanwhile, until April, 1879, when 
the work was so far advanced as to make it expedient 
to prepare for a removal. The museum was accord- 
ingly closed, and the objects carefully packed and 
transferred to the bare floors of the yet unfinished 
structure in Central Park. 

In its initial stages the new building seemed better 
adapted for a hothouse or a railroad depot than a 
museum. The roof was a huge skylight, and twenty- 
three enormous windows reaching from ceiling to floor 
lined the sides. Of wall space, save in the picture gal 
leries at either end of the building up stairs, there was 
absolutely none; and to get from one picture gallery 
to the other one had to go down one pair of stairs, 
traverse the entire length of the buildiag and ascend 
another pair. To remedy these defects and give the 
building some adaptation to its proposed use has been 
the work of the past year, with a degree of success 
that could scarcely have been anticipated. The picture 
galleries have been connected by galleries running the 
entire depth of the building on either side. Below 
these galleries the long windows have been entirely 
closed, thereby allowing an unbroken wall on the 
ground floor, with still an abundance of light from the 
glass roof, which is admirably arranged to allow free 
ventilation. Indeed, the light and ventilation are the 
most charming features of the building. On the open- 
ing day, though the place was crowded with people, 
there was no lack of good air, while the softened light 
that streamed in through the roof allowed the freest 
inspection of the most secluded objects. 

Of the collections the Cesnola antiquities are still 
the piece de resistance. They are displayed to far 
greater advantage than ever before, and enriched by 
the addition of many pieces which the limited accom- 
modations in Fourteenth street never permitted to be 
displayed. Inv themselves it cannot be said that these 
are either attractive or interesting. As works of art 
they are rude and unformed, and while about the sculpt- 
ures there are certain elements of dignity and strength, 
it is entirely probable that the average observer will see 
little or nothing in them to admire. It js in their bis- 











torical significance, as connecting links between two 


eras, that their merit and interest lie, to appreciate 
which, however, one must have some knowledge of 
ancient Greek and Assyrian art; and as most visitors 
to the Museum lack this knowledge their survey of the 
antiquities will be brief and unintelligent unless some 
effort is made to supply it by a simple descriptive hand- 
book. If the antiquities, too, are to serve a useful pur- 
pose in instructing the public in the history of art they 
should be supplemented by casts not only of Greek sub- 
jects but of so many of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
sculptures as may be accessible and may be essential 
for the object in view. Perhaps, though, it is not too 
much to hope that, as we have competed successfully 
with the museums of Europe in buying the Cesnola 


collection, we may, some day or other, be equally suc- 


cessful in competing with them for the purchase of 
enough Greek and Oriental originals—yet undiscovered, 
it may be—to complete its continuity, and show the 
unbroken development of the sculptor’s art. That 
there are treasures of this kind yet in the Olympian and 
Babylonian plains no one can doubt. 

More interesting than the tombs that once enshrined 
and the statues that commemorate the dead Phoenicians, 
or the vases in which their ashes were placed, or the 
utensils which they used in their homes, are the 
jewelry that they wore and the delicate glasses in 
which they kept their perfumes or caught their tears. 
The shapes of the jewelry are well known from the 


| faithful reproductions of Tiffany & Co., but the marvel- 


ous coloring of the glass no art can simulate. These 
little fragile eups are bottled rainbows. One might 
think, indeed, that it was in Cyprus the rainbow had 


| its fabled resting place, where one might find not pots 
| of gold but flasks of changeful hues. 


Besides the Cesnola antiquities the museum owns a 
rich and valuable collection of Oriental porcelain, 
formerly owned by Mr. Avery, from whom it was pur- 
chased; the McCallum collection of ancient lace and 
embroideries; a collection of Venetian glass, gener- 
ously donated by Mr. H. G. Marquand, and the Flem- 
ish pictures, which were its initial purchase and which 
will serve a practical] purpose only when enough other 
old masters shall be added to make a fairly complete 
representation of the various epochs and schools. In 
addition to all this display there is on exhibition a val- 
uable loan collection of tapestry, faience, bric-a-brac, 
sculpture and paintings, to enter into any minute 
description of which is impossible at this time. The 
paintings, which are admirably hung, include some of 
the choicest pictures in the New York private galleries 
and are in themselves sufticient to engage the attention 
of the visitor at a single visit. Anyone, indeed, who 
goes once will certainly want to go again, and with 
the generous provision made by the Trustees for 
the admission of the public no one can complain that 
he has not the fullest opportunity. 

On the whole, the display affords the highest encour- 
agement to those who have hoped for years for the 
establishment of some enterprise in New York that 
should be at once a means of education for the people 
and a depository wherein the art treasures which our 
increasing wealth as a people will inevitably provide 
may tind a permanent and creditable resting place. The 
fact of the existence of a museum will save many a 
collection from the auction block and dissolution. It 
will afford a convenient refuge for many a piece of 
bric-a-brac too precious or fragile to be exposed to the 
risks of the domestic circle, or too cumbersome to be 
preserved in a private house. We have in mind an 
article of most artistic design and finished execution, 
and possessing a Revolutionary history, but of very 
unwieldy bulk, which the owner has kept in the Muse- 
um for a number of years, to his great relief and the 
public satisfaction. And as it grows it will increase 
not alone in artistic completeness but in its capacity 
to supply the element of esthetic culture which we 
have too much lacked in our busy, money-making 
New York life. 


Hooks and Authors. 


FROUDE’S BUNYAN.' 

Mr. Froude is subject to an insensible temptation to 
put himself on the off side. This sometimes makes 
him right; it sometimes made him wrong; it generally 
makes him both right and wrong; but it always makes 
him partial and—fascinating. The world had been 
taught to believe Henry VIII. a veritable Blue Beard; 











so Froude paints him a king of rare attainments, of > 


real virtues, aud of not extraordinary vices. The 
school-girls had been taught to weep over the misfor- 
tunes of the martyred Mary Queen of Scots; so Froude 
paints her with a panther’s nature, as cruel as she was 
beautiful. The English world had been taught to 
canonize St. Thomas 4 Becket; Froude rudely dispels 
the illusion of the public, and disfrocks the man who 





‘John Bunyan. By James Antbons Froude. 
Brothers. Vol. 15 of “ Eaglish Men of Letters.” 
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was martyr only to his own pride and self-will. The 
public had learned to regard Cesarism as a synonym 
for all that is despotic in government and all that is 
dangerous to a free people; Froude closes his remark- 
able monograph on Cesar by a comparison of the Ro- 
man Emperor with Christ that to the ordinary thought 
borders on the blasphemous. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to tind Froude’s 
‘* Bunyan ” quite different from that of either Southey 
or Macaulay. English critics have generally charac- 
terized Bunyan’s poetry as doggerel; Froude, to prove 
that he had poetic genius, cites verses which approach 
2a demonstration that he had none, and even founds 
upon an imaginary resemblance between one of Bun- , 
yan’s rhymes in “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and one of the 
in ‘‘As You Like It” a suspicion that the 
Puritan preacher was familiar with the great drama- 
tist. Bunyan has been all but universally regarded as 
a Puritan martyr, a victim of an illegal persecution 
under an unjust law. Mr. Froude thinks him the vic- 
tim only of his own impracticable honesty. An Act of 
Uniformity in Elizabeth’s reign prohibited all unau- 
thorized religious services, and required all citizens to 
attend the Established Church under penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment. If at the expiration of that 
time they still refused submission they were to be 
banished. If they attempted to return to the realm 
without royal permission they were liable to execution. 
This law was enacted at a time when the atrocities of 
Romanism in Spain, the Netherlands, and France were 
before men’s eyes, a warning of what would be in store 
for England if the perpetual plotting for the assassina- 
tion of the queen and the Romish uprising were suc- 
cessful. It was a contrivance for sifting out disloyal 
men and expelling them from the kingdom; and it was 
asserted by Queen Elizabeth’s ministers at the time 
that not a single person was executed under this law 
who could not have saved himself by avowing his su- 
preme allegiance to his queen. The attempt of Charles 
I. to enforce this Act upon Scotland, after all excuse 
for its existence had ceased, was the occasion of the 
uprising which eventually cost that self-willed monarch 
his life. It was revived in the restoration of Charles 
II. with even less excuse for its existence. It was 
under this law, but in plain violation of its provisions, 
that Bunyan was imprisoned for twelve years. Mr. 
Froude thinks large liberties were allowed him. Very 
likely. He thinks the magistrates were humane men. 
From his narrative it would appear so; from indica- 
tions in Bunyan’s works it would appear not; the 
question is not important. The imprisonment was 
clearly in violation of the law, and the law was clearly 
in violation of the fundamental principles of a free 
State. Mr. Froude, however, defends the law, as a 
State necessity, and gravely assures us that the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in France resulted from an 
attempt to establish liberty of conscience before the 
world was ready for it! He defends the magistrates, 
and with equal gravity assures us that the long im- 
prisonment of Bunyan was due to their kindness of 
heart; they were unwilling to impose the severe pen- 
alty of banishment. 


songs 


Bunyan has been alternately painted as a saint and 
as a fanatic. Mr. Froude can accept neither portrait- 
ure without reproducing the paintings of previous ar- 
tists. He leaves us, therefore, in doubt. He portrays 
aman of intense feeling, of deep convictions, of reso- 
lute fidelity to his convictions, but inspired by a belief 
in the supernatural which Mr. Froude confesses him- 
self wholly unable to either approve or condemn. 
‘*How much is true of all that men have believed in 
past times and have now ceased to believe, how much 
has been a too eager dream, no one can now tell.” 
Whether, therefore, Bunyan was a man of singularly 
clear spiritual insight or a man of singularly disor- 
dered visions Mr. Froude cannot now tell. 

Bunyan was a characteristic Puritan product of the 
seventeenth century; a period of intense conviction, 
and, among the Puritans, of unquestioning beliefs. Mr. 
Froude is a characteristic product of the cultured 
English circles of the nineteenth century, a period of 
universal doubt and distrust of every phenomenon not 
attested by the senses ; of every form of beauty not re- 
producible on canvas; of every weight not measurable 
in apothecary’s scales; of every precious thing not 
testable in the chemist’s crucible. The book has 
therefore to the thoughtful reader a double interest. 
It is a skillful piece of historical painting ; the portrait 
by an artist’s hand of the foremost preacher of the 
seventeenth century, the foremost prose-poet of all 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. As such, it must be read 
with caution. Its interpretations of history are some- 
times unsoupd—some illustrations we have already in- 
dicated; its statements of history are sometimes of 
doubtfal accuracy. If some religious writers have 
made too much of Bunyan’s confessions of his early 
evil practices, Froude makes too little of them. Bun- 
yan was, like most men of his class, what is commonly 
called a ‘‘ hard case;" but unlike most men of his class 
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he possessed an inward refinement of nature which 
perpetually protested against his outward vulgarities 
and gave him no peace till he turned his back upon 
them. If some writers have made too much of Bun- 
yan’s martyrdom, Mr. Froude makes too little. To live 
twelve years in imprisonment, with at no time as great 
liberty as that of a modern “ ticket-of-leave” man, 
was no small cross for a man of Bunyan’s temperament. 
But the book is equally interesting as a portrait, self- 
painted, of the most characteristic skeptic of the pres- 
ent age. Mr. Froude believes profoundly in the spir- 
itual experiences which constituted the deep religious 
life of Bunyan; but he believes so little in the intellec- 
tual forms in which they have been cast by theology 
that he is quite clear that no one else believes them. 
Disavowing almost contemptuously the Evangelical 
creed as a whole, he declares, in his own language, his 
faith in each of its most essential articles. Everyone 
‘‘must recognize that he is himself a poor creature 
not worth thinking of, or he will not take the first step 

oward excellence in any single thing he undertakes.” 
What is this but the doctrine of native depravity? 
‘‘ Belief in a Supernatural Power has alone, 
of all the influences known to us, succeeded in enno- 
bling and elevating the character of man.” What is 
this but the doctrine of justification by faith? ‘‘We 
live in days of progress and enlightenment; nature on 
a hundred sides has unlocked her storehouses of 
knowledge. But she has furnished no ‘open sesame’ 
to bid the mountain gate fly wide which leads to con- 
quest of self. There is still no passage there for 
‘body and soul and sin.’”” Whatis this but the doc- 
trine of the strait gate and the narrow way? ‘“ Bun- 
yan has made him (Mr. Badman) a brute because men 
do become brutes. It is the real punishment of brutal 
and selfish habits.” What is this but the doctrine of 
future retribution, or of eternal retribution, as defined 
by the latest advocate of that doctrine, Mr. Cook? 
These are the four great doctrines that make up the 
Evangelical creed: man a sinner; salvation by divine 
grace; through a life of obedience; the alternative be- 
ing a nature brutalized, and life, in any high and true 
sense of the term, destroyed. Mr. Froude utters his 
strong faith in each and all of these while at the same 
time he declares that ‘“‘the conventional phrases of 
Evangelical Christianity ring untrue in a modern ear 
like a cracked bell. We have grown so accustomed to 
them as cant that we can hardly believe that they ever 
stood for sincere convictions.” The portrait of John 
Bunyan is fascinating; the portrait of James Anthony 
Froude we have found yet more fascinating. It is the 
portrait of a typical skeptic of our own day; of a man 
who believes spiritual truths so profoundly that not 
only the threadbare forms in which orthodox half- 
believers and unbelievers have uttered them seem to 
him false, but all intellectual foundations for spiritual 
belief of any kind seem to him insecure, and he looks 
forward with a pathetic hope against hope to the fu- 
ture for a possible new disclosure: ‘‘It may be that 
other foundations may be laid hereafter for human 
conduct on which an edifice can be raised no less fair 
and beautiful; but no signs of it are as yet apparent.” 


Bible Commentary. New Testament. 
Scribner's Sons.) This is the eighth volume of the so-called 
Speaker’s Commentary, and contains the Gospel of John 
with introduction and notes by Canon Westcott, and the 
Acts of the Apostles with an introduction by Canon Cook 


Vol. 2. (Charles 


and notes by the Bishop of Chester. The commentary on 
Acts is useful, but not extraordinary; but we should be 
glad to see that of Canon Westcott on John published in a 
separate volume. He is one of the first of Biblical scholars 
of the conservative English school; a man of great breadth 
of learning, though of strong and fixed theological pre- 
possessions. His commentary is better suited to the Bib- 
lical scholar familiar with the Greek than to the lay 
student who desires the elucidation and application of the 
English text. It is able rather for the erudition which he 
brings to bear on the critical interpretation of the text 
than for any notable spiritual insight like that of the 
French Godet or the English Maurice. In some instances 
he labors to impart to the text the theological theories 
which he has learned in the schools or to show how the 
text is at least consistent with them, rather than to ascer- 
tain exactly what the text means without regard to its 
effect upon theological theories. Of this his interpretation 
of the declaration that the Word was.made flesh is a strik- 
ing example; he takes over a page of argumentative and 
dogmatic writing to prove that this harmonizes with the 
helief that Jesus Christ was both perfect God and perfect 
man. The commentary is ia this respect in contrast with 
those of the English Alford end the German Meyer. It 
abounds with Scripture references; a valuable feature in 
any commentary, for it tends to make the Bible its own 
interpreter. 

William Ellery Channing : A Centennial Memory. By 
Charles T. Brooks. (Roberts Brothers.) We have so much 
reverence for Dr. Channing’s memory, and so high regard 

or Mr. Brooks as a man, a poet and a Christian, that we 
hardly want to say what we think about this book, But 
we do not like it. It is too adulatory. It is more than ap- 
reciating, more than admiring; it savors too much of 
yorship. A biographical sketch of a great and good man 





ought to be such as its subject, with the just self-estimate 
which he may be supposed to have attained, would be will- 
ing to sanction. The incense-burning in this volume would, 
we think, smell somewhat rank in heaven. Yet we cannot 
impugn the authenticity of the statements here made, or 
the substantial accuracy of the judgments formed. Chan- 
ning was as great a man as he is here represented; but Mr. 
Brooks seems unaware that the century bas produced 
some other great men. Then, too, he forgets that our frail 
humanity has always its limitations, and is strongly dis- 
posed to value his hero for what he lacked, and to subli- 
mate infirmities into perfections. There is a paraJlel ten- 
dency to regard as of special significance many incidents or 
particulars, which for aught that we can see, might as well 
have been otherwise. Thus, the author is at some pains to 
show that Newport was the only place in which Channing 
ought to have been born; though we are inclined to believe 
that with the same parents he would not have cast a less 
shadow had Boston, or even New York, been bis birthplace. 
There is, in fact, about the entire book a poetical air, ex- 
cept in the rhythmical poem at the close, in which—for the 
first time, so far as we know—the Muse seems utterly to 
have forsaken Mr. Brooks, who flounders through four 
weary pages of rhymed prose. We do not mean to say 
that there are not in this book passages, sketches, descrip- 
tions, simple sentences, full of meaning—worthy of the 
author’s well-won reputation. But as a whole, it has the 
faults of a book made because there seemed to be a call 
for it ora need of it, rather than because it was in the 
author’s heart to write it. 

Rodman the Keeper, by Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) The short stories of which this vol- 
ume is made up are appropriately described on the title 
page as ‘‘Southern Sketches.” All of them appeared at 
different times in various periodicals from which we are 
glad to find them now recovered. Miss Woolson’s contri- 
butions to our literature are of too valuable and permanent 
a character to be lost to sight in the back numbers of a 
magazine. The story which lends its title to the book is 
worthy of that distinction. It is one of the few artistically 
perfect tales that the history of the civil war has inspired. 
In no narrative of the same length has the difference of 
sentiment that exists between North and South been so 
sharply emphasized. It is a somber story, almost painfully 
pathetic and disappointing in the fate of its characters, but 
the low tones and pathos are an essential part of the charm, 
and the reader acknowledges that it is in the final dis- 
appointment that the art lies—that any otuer conclusion 
would have been fatally untrue. Miss Woolson in her resi- 
dence at the South seems to have absorbed the Southern 
atmosphere ; and whether it be the hot and sandy beach, 
the dank luxuriant swamp, or the dry and breezy uplands, 
she paints that all with equal skill and accuracy. Her 
work is more than a painting; for one gets with it the 
breath of the sea breeze, the weird fascination of the 
morass, and the tonic of the pine forests and the moun- 
tains. We hope that some day or other Miss Woolson will 
write a novel. Her sketches display a power of charac- 
terization, facility at description and constructive talent 
that ought to be employed in a wider field. 


Constitutional History of the United States. By Dr. H. 
Van Holst, Professor at the University of Freiburg, 
Translated from the German. Vol. 2: 1828-1846. (Cal- 
laghan & Co.) It is curious that the best survey of the 
Constitution of the United States should have been written 
by a Frenchman, and the best Constitutional history of 
the United States by a German. The present volume 
brings the history down to the annexation of Texas. The 
author is an undisguised admirer of free institutions, and 
an unhesitating critic of the inconsistencies of the slave- 
ocracy. His trenchant pen finds admirable opportunity 
in the period of which he treats in this volume for some 
sharp sentences; witness his portraiture of Buchanan, too 
long for quotation here; or his briefer but equally admi- 
rable picture of Polk, as ‘‘a man who could laugh with one 
side of his face and weep with the other”; or his deft char- 
acterization of the policy of the the Old School Presby- 
terian Church on the slavery question, after the split in 
the Presbyterian body: ‘‘ The General Assembly of the 
Old School adopted the policy of the ostrich; when the 
slavery question was mentioned it shut its eyes and stuck 
its head in the sand.” Decidedly Dr. Van Holst’s is the 
liveliest constitutional history we have ever fallen in with; 
and generally as sound as it is entertaining. 

Zell’s Condensed Cyclopedia: an Abridged Library and 
Universal Reference Book. By L. Colange, LL.D. (Phil- 
adelphia: T. Ellwood Zell, Davis & Co.) Zell’s Cyclo- 
pedia is well known, and deservedly valued as a 
compendious and comprehensive survey of human knowl- 
edge and achievement. The public is well supplied with 
exhaustive works of this kind but they are necessarily ex- 
pensive and cumbersome. They are libraries in themselves, 
and make demands on means and space which the great 
multitude of those who read are unable to meet. A com- 
pact and thoroughly trustworthy cyclopedia is a popular 
need which is well supplied by the book in hand. The 
arrangement of subjects, an important matter in a work 
of this kind, is admirable and the topics are briefly but 
comprehensively treated. In most instances just the facts 
one needs to know about a subject are given, and there is 
abundant evidence of competent and careful editing. The 
book has numerous illustrations and maps, and when one 
takes into account the number and range of the subjects 
treated in its pages its claim to be an abridged library will 
not be disputed. To owners of the larger cyclopedias the 
book will be of great use for ready reference. 

Cheerful Wards. From the Writings of George Macdan- 
ald, Selected by E. E. Brown. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) George Macdonald has been a preacher of love and 





hope to this generation, and there are few contributions to 
our literature so rich in words of good cheer, of courage 
and of triumph as are bis books. No man has touched the 
problems of sin and suffering with a more daring hand, 
and yet none has brought so sweet a music from out appa- 
rent discords. He has a spiritual instinct which is almost 
inspiration, and his deep insight enables him to pierce 
through the surface confusion and unveil the essential har- 
mony at the heart of things. Differ as we may from Mr. 
Macdonald in many of his theories and interpretations, we 
cannot fail to recognize in his suggestive and poetic works 
a knowledge of life acquired in the difficult school of the 
heart, which outranks in every department of vital truth 
the school of the head. To the doubting, the despondent, 
the fallen, these words are full of power and promise, for 
they are streams from a fountain that has fed the life of 
the world through unnunabered channels. 

Perception of Space and Matter, by the Rev. Johnston 
E. Walter (Estes & Lauriat), is written in a clear style 
and printed in a clear type, but leaves some points in its 
problem still obscure. Beginning with a copious and in- 
teresting review and refutation of Reid’s, Hamilton’s, 
Bain’s and Spencer’s theories, the author next brings out 
his own view successively of the perception of space and 
matter. This view hinges upon the notion that “the soul 
is extended,” since ‘‘the unextended cannot cognize ex- 
tensicn."’ But we fail to see how this notion gives us any 
help. The same argument would make the Deity extended, 
and, so far as we can see, would require the idea of exten- 
sion to be extended also. If the author had clearly appre- 
hended the idea of space as seen in the reason, and which, 
as there revealed, is seen to be conditional for the very 
existence of extension and matter, and therefore for all 
perception of these, he would have given us a more valua- 
ble contribution to metaphysical inquiry than he has here 
done. 

The Taxidermist’s Manual. By Captain Thomas Brown 
(Putnams.) Summer schools and amateur scientific expe- 
ditions have of late years engendered a fresh interest in 
all the processes whereby naturalists preserve their speci- 
mens. Among these taxidermy is at once the most attrac- 
tive, as one might say, in posse, and the most repulsive in 
esse. Happily, few of those who look upon a beautifully 
prepared specimen, with the life-like details of pose and 
form admirably preserved, are at all aware of the proc- 
esses through which the end was attained. To be a suc- 
cessful taxidermist one must serve a long apprenticeship 
in the study of anatomical preparations, which are not so 
well adapted to fastidious tastes as are the more elegant 
accomplishments of music and drawing. To those who are 
really bent upon becoming practical taxidermists we may 
safely commend this book as the work of a practical and 
successful student of the best methods in vogue among 
the attachés of the great museums of England and the 
Continent. 

Studies in the New Testament. By Charles S. Robinson, 
D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These articles were, we 
believe, originally prepared for and published in the “'S. 8. 
Times,’ in connection with the International Lessons. 
They are none the worse but rather the better for that 
reason ; writing for the press requires a directness and point 
which rarely characterize religious books. Dr. Robinson 
writes always pleasantly ; it is always easy to listen to him 
in speech and to read him in print ; he has the skill to seize 
upon, select and adapt illustrations to his purpose ; he is 
always concrete, never abstract, and therefore never ab- 
struse ; his book is not so much Studies in the New Testa- 
ment as Practical Lessons from the New Testament; and it 
will be found an admirable contribution to the very small 
library of books for Sunday reading which so surely needs 
replenishing and enlarging. 

The Maid of Northumberland. By Daniel Bedinger 
Lucas. (Putnams.) This old and fastidious publishing 
house has an extraordinary faculty for getting hold of 
remarkable poets. The volume before us is a case in point. 
It is a dramatic poem which, to be exact, is largely prose. 
One begins with the impression that the scene is laid in 
England, about the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, but it 
soon becomes evident that it ison the coast of Virginia— 
that portion, by the way, which is marked by precipices 
overhanging the sea. For a while the period is apparently 
colonial, but presently turns out to be confederate, and 
then the idea of fiat money is discussed in blank verse, 
and the narrative drifts drearily on through nearly two 
hundred pages of dialogue. Farther criticism we forbear, 
as neither the author nor the publishers would thank us 
for speaking our opinion. 

The Prize Speaker. By George M. Baker. (Lee & 
Shepard.) This is a small volume of about four 
hundred pages, containing the second four numbers 
of the ‘‘ Reading-Club” (a yearly periodical containing 
declamations and readings) and is unifurm with the 
‘* Handy Speaker,” which contains the first four numbers, 
but is wholly independent of it. It consists of 200 prose 
and poetical selections, humorous, pathetic and dramatic, 
with some dialogues. The selections are mainly from 
modern literature, some never seen before in print except 
in the ‘‘ Reading-Club,” for which they were written. 
They are generally short, being designed for school 
declamations and readings. Altogether it is for school- 
boys and girls one of the best collections we have ever 
seen. 

The Theaters of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews. (Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons.) The art of acting is nowhere carried 
to such a degree of perfection as at Paris, nor has any 
otier city so great a taste for dramatic representations. 
Mr. Matthews gives a very readable and discriminating 
account of the leading theaters and actors of the French 
capital, and furnishes full information regarding the or- 
ganization and management of the modern French stage, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “Dickens Dictionary” is now ex- 
tended to the railways of continental Eu- 
rope. 

—Mr. Escott’s very readable work on 
England has passed toa second edition at 
Henry Holt & Co.’s. 

—The authorities of the British Museum 
have ordered asale of duplicate priuts from 
its immense collections. 

—Mr. Jefferson Davis is busily engaged 
on his memoirs, which the Appletons will 
publish this next autumn. 

—Prof. Minayeff, a distinguished Russian 
scholar, is at Bombay, collecting MSS. 
bearing on the Buddist religion. 

—Mr. Carlyle’s works complete can be 
had in a nice library edition in thirty-four 
volumes, demy 8vo, at about fifty dollars. 


—An Italian translation of Thackeray's’ 


“Vanity Fair” is announced at Rome, with 
careful notes by the translator, Signor Mar- 
telli. 

—The King of Portugal, who is an enthu- 
siastic student of Shakespeare, is about to 
publish a translatioa of the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” 

—The forthcoming volume of essays by 
the late Bayard Taylor will contain critica! 
papers on Tennyson, George Ehot and 
Thackeray. 

—Among recent manuscript additions to 
the British Museum is a copy of the ‘* Divina 
Commedia,” with marginal notes, bearing 
date of 1379. 

—A new religious weekly has made its 
appearance in England, called ““The An- 
chor.” Like ‘‘ The Rock,’’ it is of an ultra- 
Protestant character. 

—Mr. Henry Vizetelly has published 
through Ward, Locke, & Co., another set 
of his pleasant papers on wine and vineyards 
as found in the Madeiras. 

—Rev. Henry N. Hudson is giving a 





course of lectures in Boston on Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth and Webster—a trio of sub- 
jects which few men are more competent to 
handle than he. 

—The German “ Publishers’ Journal ”’ es- 
timates that there are about 23,000 periodi- 
cals published in all the world, of which 
Germany boasts the largest number, or 
something like 3,700. 

—Dr. Séderwall has very nearly com- 
pleted in manuscript his ‘ Dictionary of 
Old Swedisb,” ‘undertaken under the direc- 
tion of the Old-Swedish Text Society, and a 
specimen has been printed. 

—A valuable collection of autograph let- 
ters, received by Mr. Garrison in connection 
with the anti-slavery struggle in the United 
States, has been given by his sons,to the li- 
brary of Cornell University. 

—The ‘‘ Westminster Review” thinks 
that the secret of Mr. Henry James’s skill 
is the pains he takes to fill in all details, not 
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ing anything for themselves. 

—That industrious and useful magazinist, 
Mr. Wm. H. Rideing, has prepared for 
‘*Macmillan’s” a paper giving a careful ac- 
count of the endowments of educational 
institutions throughout the United States. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers have pub- 
lished *‘ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever ”’ 
in small pocket edition for fifty cents. This 
firm has also republished Sylvester Judd’s 
**Richard Edney,” which bas been for some 
time out of print. 

—An exchange of compliments: Mr. 
Froude cal's the Baptists ‘the most thor- 
ough-going and consistent of the Protestant 
sects.’”’ And the‘ Central Baptist ’’ calls 
Mr. Froude “the foremost historian and 
essayist of the present time.” 

—An “Arts and Literature Dilettante 
Society ” has been formed in London for the 
general encouragement of the public liter- 
ary taste. The scheme is an extensive one, 
comprising lectures, concerts, readings, and 
similar measures for mornings, afternoons, 
and evenings. 

— An exquisite pocket edition of Milton’s 
poems published some time since by Kent & 
Co, of London, bas now been followed by a 
similar edition of a selection of Words- 
worth’s poems, comprising as many as 
most of people would care to read. The 
Wordsworth revival seems to be gaining 
head way. 

—The ‘‘ Land and Home,” after a lapse of 
two or three weeks, is revived, its size re 
duced from sixteen to eight pages and its 
price from $2 to $1.25. This is a wise 
change; three men will spend $1.25 where 
one will spend $2 for an agricultural paper, 
and the size still gives room to make the 
paper one of the best agricultural weeklies 
in the United States. 
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‘Ot all our thinkers he is the one who, as it appears 
to me, has formed for himself the largest new scheme 
of a systematic philosophy, and, in relation to some 
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recent torms, as set or reset by the last speculations 
apd revelations of science, has already shot his 
thoughts the farthest.’ '—Prof. David Masson, in “ Re- 
cent British Philosophy. 
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32 PACES LARCER, 


and most beantifully gotten up, is sold at the old 
popular price— 


$30 per 100 Copies in Boards. 














Ee” A Single Specimen Copy sent in paper 
covers for examination, as soon as published, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


70 aay Vath Ree |73 Rantala gree 


NEW CARDS. 


Helps by the Way. 

A packet of six elegant cards, in the finest style of 
art, each 44% by 5% inches, with texts. 30 cts. 
Words for the Weary Ones. 


Same size as the last, with selections 4 poptey auit- 
ed for those in trouble. Six cards. 0c 


Wayside Gleanings. 


Twelve cards in entirely new style, chaste and 
beautiful, combining the softness of the crayon and 
the beauty of steel Sevevenge. Cannot fail to please, 
446 by 3imches. 25cts. 


Gems of the Season. 

A packet representing the different seasons, beauti- 
fully printed, with fitting texts. 44, by 3' inches. 
Twelve Cards. 25 cts. 

Jewels, 


Twelve most ieoetive floral cards with texts. 
3% by 2inches. We 


Rubies. 


Packet of finely embossed cards, bright and taking. 
Eveve cards with twelve designs. 2sq by 144 inches. 
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DE MORTUIS NIL NIST BONUM. 
By A. M. M. 

Sy mortuis nil nisi bonum is a good motto—that is, 

for all people except biographers, whose duty it 
obviously is to give as honest a record as they can. 
But it is well when death has set his irrevocable seal 
on the lips that can never more move in self-defense, 
when the ears are closed forever against either praise 
or blame, when the life has been set apart, as death 
only can set it apart, from the circle of our earthly 
life, that only gentle and kindly words should be 
spoken of the departed, and that unstinted justice 
should be done to the good and noble qualities of 
which, perhaps, we never before realized the full value. 
For life is such a busy, engrossing, ever-changing 
thing that we often fail to do justice even to our dear- 
est friends while they live just for want of leisure to 
consider them as they really are. We cannot, as it 
were, get far enough away from them—from the num- 
berless partial aspects in which we get our daily 
glimpses of them—to contemplate their characters in 
their completeness. And so it often happens that 
men and women live or die without having the slight- 
est idea of the silent love and veneration surrounding 
them, which only breaks forth in an irrepressible tide 
of expression when death has led its objects far he- 
yond hearing—so far as we can tell—of the deep and 
passionate appreciation which would give much, in- 
deed, if they only could know it now! 

To acertain extent this is well. Few, indeed, can 
bear unlimited praise, and without the instinct which 
prevents us from opening our hearts too fully to our 
friends we might easily impair, by our indiscretion, 
the unconscious beauty of the character we so love 
and admire. And yet it is possible to carry reticence, 
in this respect, a great deal too far! Even the hap- 
piest and most successful life, in so far as it is a really 
noble one, is subject to much self-discouragement, to 
much sense of failure and consequent depression, in 
which nothing can help and cheer so much as the cor- 
dial recognition by a friend, however humble, of help 
and benefit derived from speech or action or example. 
Not mere praise or compliment—a true worker does 


not care much for that—but recognition, or rather | 


reconnaissance, as the French word their gratitude, 
fer the inspiration or light you may have caught from 
a sermon; the help to live or to bear gained from an 
article ora poem. Many a half discouraged worker, 
toiling in his quiet study and sending out his thoughts 
as it were into the dark, would find it a real source of 
stimulus or strength to know what his work may have 
done even for those who are strangers to him, while 
no pleasure can be so sweet as that of finding, as 
Longfellow puts it, ‘‘his song in the heart of a 
friend.” Don’t let us be too much afraid, then, of 
acknowledging our debts to our friends while they are 
yet with us, instead of keeping the acknowledgment, 
it may be, for indifferent ears after they are gone. 
If some particular sermons have called forth in an 
especial manner the impulses of our higher life, or 
helped us to climb a step or two in the path of spirit- 
ual progress; if our friend’s book, or poem, or article 
have made life or nature brighter or sweeter or bur- 
dens lighter, or have enabled us to rise for a time a 
little above the binding fetters of outward sense to 
the purer region of spiritual light, then, in all gener- 
ous gratitude, let us give the preacher or the writer 
the pleasure of knowing that his labor has not been in 
vain, that he has not missed a true success. It is not 
a great deal for us to do, but it may be the sweetest 
and purest earthly gratification that he can receive, 
only falling short, to the Christian, of the approval of 
his nnseen Master. We may not know, now, how 
often the failure to acknowledge, where acknowledg- 
ment is due, may have its share in producing the sense 
of discouragement and failure which is, to most minds, 
the hardest influence to work against. ‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success.” Let us help our friends to 
succeed, in the truest sense, not by empty and foolish 
laudation but simply by true and heartfelt acknowledg- 
ment of what they and their work are to us. 

And what has been said of recognition in this sphere 
is true also in the sphere of every-day life. Many a 
man or woman, going on from day to day in the faith- 
ful performance of duty without any sweet token of 
approval to cheer the sometimes weary path, would 
find it act as the very wine of life could he or she only 
hear by anticipation some few of the passionate words 
of appreciation or regret that will be spoken when the 
faithful heart, stilled for ever, can no longer be moved 
by the tone of loving commendation. Don’t let us say 
any less good of the dead, but don’t let us keep all the 
good hermetically sealed up till the supreme tonch of 
death shall force it open. 

“ Alas how often at our heartha we see- 
And by our side—angeis shout to be!" 
But somehow the selfish ahsorption of life acta as a 





soporific to our truer sense, and our ‘“ eyes are holden 
that we do not know them,” until, alas! it is too late, 
and they have ‘‘ passed out of our sight.” 

And if we are to speak nothing but good of the dead, 
might we not, by way of preparation for this, speak a 
little less evil of the living? Are we not all, or almost 
all, a little inclined to dwell rather more on the faults 
and follies of others than on their good points? Is the 
reason of this our underlying sense of our own fail- 
ings, or a sort of unacknowledged satisfaction in 
pointing out that others, too, have their share? It is 
necessary, no doubt, at times, for the sake of others, 
to show our indignant abhorrence of certain ugly 
moral failings. Wecannot have the ‘love of good” 
very strongly unless we have the “ hate of evil” also 
strongly, and show it sometimes, too. But still, a lit- 
tle of the compassionate silence, the tender reticence 
with which we pass over the faults of the dead, might 
often be advantageously applied to the faults of the 
living. It is not always necessary to hold up to the 
pitiless light of unloving eyes the faults and weak- 
nesses we see in abundance in the ordinary intercourse 
of life. It is better and healthier, both for those who 
speak and those who listen, to bring into kindly promi- 
nence the redeeming virtues of those we talk of, and 
leave the defects—as does the best portrait-painter—in 
the shade. We shall not sacrifice truth by cultivating 
more of the love that ‘‘thinketh no evil’’ and “ re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but in the truth.” Byall means, 
let us speak nothing but good of the dead, but let us 
try to speak also a little more good of the living. 





A NEGLECTED COLD IN THE HEAD, 
By A. L. Sweet, M.D. 

NE of the most common ills of this life is taking 
O cold, as it is called; ordinarily manifesting itself 
by acute catarrhal symptoms, or cold in the head. So 
common is this trouble, and so harmless is it supposed 
to be, that many persons who are the subjects of it do 
not resort to the simples in the medicine-chest of the 
housewife, much less consult a physician. And yeta 
cold in the head is not so harmless a thing, and if 
neglected often eventuates ina train of evils which 
may render the individual uncomfortable in all his life, 
and even disqualify him for the discharge of many of 
its important duties. Dr. Roosa, of New York, in a 
recent address upon this subject uttered some wise 
and timely words which I will quote entire, simply 
taking out strictly technical words which might not be 
understood by all. ‘‘It will be found that the most 
frequent origin of chronic diseases of the tear passages 
of the eye, and of the middle ear, is in a neglected 
‘cold in the head.’ It is generally conceded that no 
person in perfect health, except under extraordinary 
circamstances, takes cold, and yet the majority of 
mankind have at some time suffered from cold in the 
head. 

‘“‘The popular idea that a cold in the head is an in- 
significant affair is founded on the fact that most of 
the people recover to such an extent that they are 
able to go about afterward and engage in their ordi- 
nary avocations without special notice, at the time, 
of the consequences of the disease which may even 
then be settled upon them. Very many of the mal- 
adies which prevent men and women from reach- 
ing the allotted term of three score and ten have 
their origin in these colds.” There is no higher 
authority in our country upon this subject than Dr. 
Roosa, and his words show the great necessity of more 
intelligence upon it. Chronic catarrh, that happy 
hunting-ground of the quack, is the result of several 
neglected colds, going on from bad to worse until not 
unfrequently the bones of the nose are destroyed and 
the face permanently disfigured. Also from neglected 
colds come thickening and enlargement of the tissues 
of the throat, altering and destroying the beauty of the 
voice; the same conditions obtain in the ear, destroying 
or impairing the hearing. Nor is this all. Not infre- 
quently these catarrhs travelling along the same tissues 
descend into the bronchial regions, lighting up inflam- 
mations which cannot be but serious. Time forbids the 
enumeration of all the ills that may follow a neglected 
cold in the head; but if the editor’s patience be not 
exhausted I will offer some suggestions which may be 
of use to the readers of this article in the future. 

The symptoms of cold are so well known that it 
would be a waste of time to describe them. When 
one feels that he is taking cold, let him immediately 
remove his stockings, and replace them by dry, clean 
ones, and heat his feet as hot as possible. If taken 
in initio this simple course will frequently cut short a 
cold. If too far along for this, let the person take a 
hot foot-bath, soaking the feet in water as hot as can 
be borne for twenty minutes, covering up well with 
blankets, at the same time drinking freely of some hot 
infusion, like ginger tea, until a copious perspiration 
is produced. Then rub off until the skin is dry and 
glowing, take ten (10) grains of Dover's powder, jump 
into bed, cover up warm and sleep comfortably, as 





you probably will. Inthe morning it will be generally 
found that the ‘‘ cold” has vanished. If this does not 
put a stop to it, consult your family physician, and 
follow his directions until well. A few dollars spent 
in this way will save you many dollars and much 
sorrow in the future. 

Lona ISLAND, Feb. 28, 1880. 








ADOPTED CHILDREN. 
By Ese DEE. 


HERE was a certain house I used to pass every 
day where I soon became accustomed to the 
sight of a woman sitting by the window with a dog 
in her lap, apparently amusing him by pointing out 
the passing objects of interest. I often used to meet 
her taking her pet to walk. A ribbon two or three 
yards long was always attached to his silver collar, to 
keep him from straying too far. We met so often that 
we used to bow to each other and, in time, to exchange 
a few words. Circumstances called me that winter 
very much among the poor and among the charity 
patients in the hospitals. One morning my mind was 
so full of a lovely baby, whose young unmarried mo- 
ther I had left dying at the hospital the night before, 
that I could not resist a strong impulse to stop and 
tell my chance acquaintance about her. I told her of 
the desertion of the mother by the father of the child, 
of his subsequent death, and of her shame, discourage- 
ment, and broken heart and her probable death. I was 
sure some one would adopt the child on account of her 
rare beauty and winning ways, and I ventured to ask 
the woman if she would be willing to keep her until I 
would find a good home for her. 

‘* Well,” she rather coldly replied, ‘‘I don’t like to 
refuse to do such a simple deed of charity; but I really 
know nothing about taking care of a baby. We never 
cared for one ourselves, though I suppose we might 
have children if we wanted them.” God grant that if 
you ever do want them it will not be too late, I thought, 
though I saidnothing. ‘‘But,” she continued, ‘‘Bridget 
can assist me, as she has children, and I suppose I can 
make the child comfortable for a few days. I will do 
the best I can until she is provided with a home, though 
I don’t know what my husband will think.” 

‘*] will lose no time, I promise you, in trying to 
find a home for her, and I thank you more than I can 
tell for your willingness to assist me. I never before 
asked a stranger on the street for assistance of this 
kind, but seeing you so fond of your Tittle dog made 
me feel sure you would love a little child, and I was 
in a real dilemma this morning when I met you; for 
this baby seems too lovely to be neglected—too loy- 
able, at any rate.” 

I hurried on to the hospital, where I learned that the 
young mother had died. I took her child away, and 
that evening, after carefully dressing her in some of 
my own little one’s clothes, I carried her to my friend’s 
house. Her neck and wrists were encircled with 
dainty ruffles, and her round sweet face peeped out of 
a full white hood-border, I laid her, gently sleeping, 
in the woman’s lap, and assumed a most matter-of-fact 
air while I assured her that I would do my very best 
to find a home for the baby at once. ThenI left. At 
the end of a week I went again. I went ap into my 
friend’s chamber, where she, not Bridget, was un- 
dressing the baby, who was kicking and laughing in 
her lap. The husband sat watching the process, and 
the dog was asleep on the rug. After she was ready 
for bed she put both her hands out, and, with a lovely 
smile, said: 

‘* Weddy, papa.” 

‘* Yes,” exphained my friend, ‘‘ she wants to inform 
him that she is ready for her usual frolic.” 

‘* Well, this is your last chance, baby, for I’ve come 
to take you away. I have found a lady who wants to 
see her, and thinks she may adopt her.” 

The husband gathered her closely to his breast and 
shook his head. 

The baby, as if prompted by Providence to do some- 
ing in her own behalf, pointed her little finger at my 
friend and said, ‘‘ Mamma!” Then resting her head 
close on the husband’s neck, murmured, ‘‘ Papa!” 

‘* Yes, little one,” the new mother answered, ‘‘we will 
be your mamma and papa; nobody shall take you from 
us. I couldn’t have believed I could have loved a child 
so much in so short a time,” she added, as she turned 
to me. 

I need not say that I was glad to leave the baby and 
to know that that husband and wife have had reason 
to thank God every day for sending such a blessing into 
their homes. They have both told me that they never 
knew genuine happiness until they took that baby, and 
made personal sacrifices for its sake. 

There is no doubt about ene thing in this life of ours. 
We may surround ourselves with every elegance and 
comfort that money, taste and ingenuity can procure ; 
we may taste of every pleasure that music, art, litera- 
ture, or any other source of happiness can afford; but 
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we can get genuine happiness in but one way. Itisa 
law of divine Providence that only by doing good to 
others can we be really happy ourselves. But some 
people don’t realize this absolute truth. They know 
they are not exactly happy, although they seem to 
have everything to make them so. Let one of the 
thousands of idle, fashionable, childless women, who 
throng our cities and whose time hangs heavily on 
their hands, go out some morning with the express 
purpose of taking one child from the depths of misery 
and degradation, and seeing what she can make of it. 
Let her find one, fatherless, motherless and homeless. 
There are hundreds of such; yes, hundreds upon 
hundreds. Let her take it “home, and have it care- 
fully washed, combed and clothed. Let her feed it with 
her own hands, and warm it through and through, as 
it never was warmed before. Let her, when night 
comes, soothe it gently to sleep on her bosom, silently 
asking God to give her strength and patience to con- 
tinue in what she has undertaken. Then let her look 
at the little sleeper, who is just as innocent, just as 
pretty and pure, as if she had been born amid the com- 
forts now surrounding her, and think, ‘“‘ 7 have been 
the means of doing this thing! Oh! what a change in 
this child’s condition!” No greater, perhaps, than 
would be the change in her own inward state. She 
would be surprised at the happiness which would pour 
into her soul. Herhouse would seem like another one, 
sanctified by this holy deed, and by the presence of one 
of God’s children, with its attendant angels. She would 
feel like another woman. She would be another 
woman, larger and grander than she ever was before. 
This is no fancied picture. I know one noble woman, 
single, and working for her own support through it 
all, who has brought up and established in life four- 
teen orphan children. Her hair is white with age, 
but these children, now men aud women, and some of 
them in high positions in life, remember and call her 
blessed. She is mother to them all; and the letters of 
appreciation and gratitude she is constantly receiving 
from one or another of them, and the little mementoes 
of love and respect which keep coming not only from 
them but from their children, more than repay her for 
the sacrifices she endured for them. 

The adoption of a child into a good home is not only 
a blessing to that child but to generations yet unborn. 
Think of the result. The daughter or son of your 
adoption marries, children are born—not in ignorance, 
crime and poverty, as might have been the case but 
for you, but born of educated, industrious and relig- 
iously instructed parents and surrounded by influences 
for good. Never mind the inherited tendencies that 
so many fear. We all have enough of them. We can 
none of us, I fancy, go many generations back without 
finding one or more of our ancestors who were not 
without blemish. Besides, the more evil tendencies 
they inherit the more need is there of antidotes to 
counteract and eradicate them; and how can we get 
rid of them better than by nourishing the good tenden- 
cies with patient training, religious instruction, good 
companionship and pleasant surroundings, until they 
shall so grow and spread as to crowd out the bad 
traits? I wish that we who have opportunities for 
doing good in this way to our less fortunate brethren 
improved them better. 

‘* Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye have 
done it unto me.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 





Miss J., Toledo.—To make orange jelly grate the rind of 
four and squeeze the juice of six large, juicy oranges: 
sweet or sour as is most agreeable. If sweet oranges, add 
the juice of one medium-sized lemon. Soak a package of 
gelatine in one pint of water, and leave it to dissolve. 
Mix with the juice and rind of the oranges three gills of 
sugar, add enough boiling water to make a quart when 
added to the juice. Then put in the dissolved gelatine, stir 
all well together, strain and set aside to harden in molds 
which have been wet in cold water. 

This is the usual amount of sugar, but the quantity of 
juice may require more or less. If very sweet oranges, 
keep back part of the sugar till after the gelatine is added, 
then taste to learn if more sugar is needed. 





W.—1. Take of tincture of cantharides 2 drachms; aqua 
ammonia (hartshorn), 1 drachm; sod biboratis (borax), 
2drachms; glycerine, 1 ounce; aqua rose, 7 ounces. The 
rose water must be of the best quality, and the stimulating 
qualities of the hair-wash can be increased by a little in- 
crease of the portion of cantharides. The amount of glyc- 
erine, too, may be varied according to the needs of the 
hair, whether more or less oily naturally. The whole 
mixture should make about half a pint, and it is as safe a 
promoter of the growth of the hair as we can give. The 
general health has such effect on the hair that a mere local 
application is often entirely useless. 

2. Dissolve 2 ounces gum-arabic in a pint of water, and 
use a spoonful of the solution to each pint of starch; a 
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small bit of a spermaceti or paraffine candle is often added 
by good laundresses, Any smooth, round-edged iron is 
good to give the required polish on shirt-bosoms, but the 
result is more dependent on the skill and strength of the 
hand than on the particular kind of iron. 





How can I clean smoke off marble ? 

Wet a piece of flannel in strong ammonia and rub the 
marble quickly with it and then wash off with hot soap 
suds; or, make a paste of chloride of lime and water and 
brush over the whole surface that is smoky. Let it stand 
a minute, then wash with hot suds. A paste of crude 
potash and whiting brushed over a grease spot on marble 
will cleanse it perfectly. 





MINNIE.—The smell of onions and other odors can be 
removed from kettles and saucepans. Put some wood- 
athes into the utensil, add boiling water and let it stand 
a short time on the back part of the stove. Or if you bave 
no wood-ashes use potash, soda or concentrated lye with 
water, then wash in hot suds. All cooking utensils in 
which onions, cabbage or turnips have been cooked should 
be thus cleansed, 





—What shall I do to prevent the oxydation of a new iron 
tea-kettie? It was thought that the starch properties from 
boiling potatoes in it would prevent this; but it does not, and 
the best cup of Oolong is spoiled thereby.” Mrs. L. E. W. 

We do not think the potatoes are good, but should first 
wash it thoroughly in sapolio soap, rinse well in clear hot 
water and dry over the back of the stove. Scald out thor- 
oughly before using and put one or two clean oyster shells 
into the kettle, and keep some there all the time till the 
kettle begins to grow smooth and shows no longer any 
signs of rusting. 





Look to your lightning-rods ; the thunderstorm sea- 
son is not far off. Insulated lightning-rods are a danger- 
ous delusion; they are the reverse of a protection. So is 
any rod which does not run up to every high point on the 
house, not well connected with all large masses of metal— 
roof ornaments, water spouts, etc.—and well sunk into the 
ground. It ought to come in contact with damp earth; 
better yet, with water. 


@ur Poung Folks. 


DAVES PANTS. 
By. Wm. M. F. Rounp. 


‘JNHE other day I picked up the report of one of our 

city charities, and among the list of contributors 
and their contributions read these words: ‘Little 
Dave; six pairs of pants for poor boys.” Then I didn’t 
read any further, at least not for a long time, and sat 
and wondered and wondered who ‘little Dave” was, 
and why he had given his six pairs of pants to the poor 
little boys instead of keeping them for his own little 
legs, and, putting my whole mind to it, this is how I 
studied it all out. 








Dave’s father was a broker. He bought and sold 
money and stocks, and he did it honestly too—as many 
others do, notwithstanding some foolish people think 
that a man can't deal in these things and keep himself 
free from dishonesty. Mr. Falconer, that was Dave’s 
father’s name, had an office in Wall Street, and a home 
in Fifth avenue, and he had horses and carriages, and 
so many servants that they were always getting in 
each other’s way and giving Dave’s mother no end of 
trouble. And Dave's father gave splendid dinners, and 
had a great deal of company, and spent money as freely 
as water, and was as happy as a man can be who has 
no time to do good. He gave away a good deal of 
money, to be sure, and his name figured on all the sub- 
scription lists, and no beggar went away from his door 
empty handed; and yet this rich man used to come 
home, and sit by his library fire, and say when he read 
of want and misery, 

‘““Oh dear me! I wish I could do something for some- 
body ; something that I could know and see made some- 
body better and happier.”” Then he would say to Dave: 
‘‘Don’t ever get so busy, Dave, that you can’t have 
time to do good. It is what we can do for others, my 
boy, that goes to make us happy.” 

So it was that Dave got to long to ‘‘do good, for 
somebody.” He used to give away his pennies and his 
dimes to anybody that wanted them, but he said: 
“ That’s nothing—it isn’t doing anything—because, you 
see, I have so many that I don’t want them. I want 
to do something. Something that I shall feel—my- 
self.”’ 

This was when Dave was nine years old. And 
wasn’t he a splendid fellow! He was pretty big of his 
age, could pitch a ball with any boy of his size and 
drive a velocipede at a tremendous pace, and was rosy 
and strong and healthy. He was handsome, too, with 
his great dark eyes, and his cleanly cut features, and 
his wavy brown hair. He was a fine fellow; and his 
mother was very proud of him, and told me in confi- 
dence that people used to turn round and take a second 
look at Dave when they passed him in the street. 

A few times Dave did have a real no-mistake-about- 
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it chance to do good. Once he spent the best part of 
an hour in helping an old and half blind peanut-woman 
to gather up her wares, that some careless driver had 
knocked over, and once he thrashed a street-boy for 
abusing his little sister. He came home that time 
with his clothes torn, and his eye black, and bruised a 
good deal about his head and shoulders, and his mother 
almost scolded him, but Dave said: 

“*T couldn’t help it. She was a little pale-faced thing 
of a girl, and he was a big boy and he struck her, and 
so I took her part, and he gave it to me, and I gave it 
to him, and I’m glad of it, and I’d do it again. Didn’t 
I do right, mother?” 

‘* Well,” said his mother, ‘I’ve always heard that 
fighting was wrong, but, perhaps, in such a case it 
isn’t so very wrong. And you whipped him, Dave, so 
he’ll remember it? I hope it will do him good.”’ And 
she kissed her boy and forgave him. 

That night Dave told his father about it, and asked: 

‘“‘Are you ashamed of my fighting in the street, 
father?” 

And Dave’s father took him on his knee, and said, 
** Well, it isn’t best to fight as long as one can help it, 
but on the whole I think I should have been more 
ashamed of my boy if be hadn’t done it.” 

And Dave, boy as he was, couldn’t help but think 
that he had done some good. 

So Dave’s time was spent in looking about for spe- 
cial opportunities to do good. I don’t think he had 
quite the right ideas about the matter, because it isn’t 
alone in special opportunities that we may do good 
but in every detail of our daily lives, and to all that 
are about us. The ordinary opportunities are just as 
great, if we look at them aright, as the extraordinary 
opportunities. 

Just now I come to the tenth birthday in Dave’s life. 
It is a birthday that he will never forget, and one that 
his mother can’t speak of with undimmed eyes. They 
had a party for Dave, and it was as jolly a party as 
ever was planned by loving parents. There were as 
many as a hundred children invited, and they were 
given the freedom of the house. They had such games, 
and such refreshments! And there was a conjurer 
who conjured, and a magic lantern the pictures of 
which kept the company in a chronic state of crying, 
‘*Q-o-h my!” And there were acted charades so good 
that nobody but preternaturally smart children could 
guess what they meant. And they had in a Punch and 
Judy show, and Punch was never so queer or Judy so 
perverse or Toby so excruciatingly funny before! 
And they had a telephone, an acoustic telephone, which 
stretched its mysterious thread from the top landing 
of the front stairs, through the wide opening about 
which the stairs wound, through four stories, to the 
very parlor floor; where dainty little maidens whis- 
pered pretty messages to nice boys in the attic. 

Everybody had tried it but Dave, and now he ran up 
stairs as hard as he could to whisper a message down 
to his cousin Edith, who sat on the stair in the hall. 
Whether the telephone was worn out with so much 
using or whether it had been too much investigated 
by curious boys I don’t know, but Dave found that it 
didn’t work, and he leaned over to shout to Edith to 
tighten her end of the cord so that thrill of sound 
might be greater. 

Poor Dave! poor mamma! and poor sorrowful little 
faces that stand about! I see them all as I write, and 
my eyes grow moist as I recall the scene. 

Dave had fallen from the fourth story to the hall. 
They thought at first that he was dead, but a piteous 
little cry from the pale lips showed them that there 
was life left. Then the children went home, some of 
them sobbing, all of them with heavy hearts, for Dave 
was much loved by them all. 

Now another picture rises before my eyes. A silent 
chamber, an anxious group about the bed where they 
have laid the poor boy, father and mother standing by 
with pale faces and lips that tremble when they speak. 
A surgeon’s assistant goes quietly in and out, bringing 
basins, preparing bandages, and otherwise making 
ready for the doctor’s examination. The doctor, look- 
ing very grave and very wise, passes his trained hands 
over Dave's body, laying his ear now and then close 
over Dave’s heart. And after it is all done he answers 
the mother’s anxious, questioning look with a faint 
**T hope so; but it is very bad—very bad indeed. Both 
legs and a rib are broken, and I fear there is some in- 
jury to the spine.” 

Then everybody is shut out of the room except 
Dave’s papa, who will stay, and when the doctor goes 
away he leaves Dave bandaged almost from head to 
foot, and with only strength enough to sigh when he 
feels the dreadful pains all over his body. 

Oh, the anxious waiting days! Weeks have gone 
by and Dave is able to talk a little. Very faintly he 
speaks, but sometimes he smiles when his mother 
kisses him. At last there is a high festival in the 
house, for Dave is able to sit up in bed. Father and 
mother know now that he will live, but behind this 
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joy is a great sorrow, for the doctor thinks Dave will 
never be able to walk again. 

One day the doctor comes and Dave asks: 

‘‘ When shall I be able to walk again, Doctor?” 

‘* Not for a long time, my boy,” the doctor answers. 

‘In a year?” asks Dave. 

‘<Tt will be more than that.” 

“Tn five years?” 

«IT can’t tell you, my child; but we’ll do the best we 
can for you,” and so the doctor goes, and Dave is left 
alone with his mother. He knows that the doctor has 
not told him the worst, and he sees that his mother, 
in spite of her effort to hide her grief, is very sorrow- 
ful. He reaches out the one arm that he can use, puts 
it about her neck, and says: 

“‘ Mother, it is pretty bad, but I should like to know 
the worst. I’m not a coward, you know. Tell me, 
does the doctor think I shall be able to walk again?” 

And then the mother, putting her cheek close to her 
boy’s, sobs aloud and says : 

‘¢Oh, my poor boy! my poor, poor Dave.” 

And Dave knows what the doctor thinks. 

‘‘Don’t cry, mother. It’s pretty bad; but maybe I 
can do some good lying here. It was lucky I didn’t 
fall on Cousin Edie, wasn’t it?” 

Now it is a settled thing in the house that Dave is 
to be always acripple. The shadow is forever there, 
but somehow it falls everywhere darker than on the 
boy’s heart. They all wonder that he is so cheerful, 
but, you see, every night and many times a day Dave 
prays, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, help me to bear it,” and the good 
Lord, who is ever tender to children, does help him to 
bear it. 

When the winter comes on Dave is so that he can 
be rolled about the house in an invalid-chair, which he 
says, laughingly, ‘‘Does almost as well as walking.” 
And he says to his mother many times, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
see what boys do that haven’t any legs or any chair 
either; that must be pretty tough.” One day it is 
bitter cold, and somebody comes to see Dave and 
talks about the sufferings of the poor, those who 
haven’t fire or clothes to warm them. It is a kind lady 
interested in the Children’s Aid Society and ever so 
many other sweet charities, and she tells how even 
that morning she has seen boys and girls, some of 
them smaller than Dave, who hadn’t clothes enough to 
cover their poor little half-starved, shivering bodies. 
She is in the very midst of her story when Dave cries 
out: 

‘* Why, here’s a chance! I’ve got lots of trowsers 
and haven’t any legs to put into ’em, and there’s lots 
of boys that have legs and haven’t any trowsers to put 
onto ’em. Why didn’t we think of it before, mother? 
Bring them all out—trowsers, and shoes, and boots, 
and skates, too—and let’s send them right off; and 
then I’ll lie here and laugh to think of a lot of boys 
running my trowsers about for me.” And Dave 
laughed as heartily as if he had had the soundest pair 
of legs in the world. 

Then Dave’s mother went to the bureau where she 
had put all her boy’s clothes, and brought them out by 
the armful. Six pairs of trowsers; handsome trow- 
sers, too, and with such pockets! Dave always was 
particular about pockets. And a grand bundle is made 
up, and off it goes to the House and School of Indus- 
try; and so in course of time it came out in the report 
of contributions: ‘Little Dave; six pairs of pants 
for poor boys.” And every time Dave saw a poor boy 
with good trowsers on going by his window he said, 
‘* Maybe those are my trowsers ; and maybe I am doing 
some good, after all.” And he was. 

Well, it isn’t much of a story, is it? But it’s only 
begun. The snap of it, like the snapper of a whip, is 
on the end of it. 

Now, that lady that told Dan and his mother about 
the poor boys had an uncle, with whom she lived, and 
the uncle had a million dollars and the gout. He 
didn’t enjoy either. He had a magnificent house, and 
all he could do was to sit in one room of it and howl 
with pain. He had pictures, and statuary, and every- 
thing beautiful, but he couldn’t look at them, because 
the gout had affected his eyes. When he walked he 
hobbled; and though he might have lived on caramels 
and ice-cream, so far as getting them went, he couldn’t 
eat anything without wishing that he had eaten noth- 
ing. He used to sit and groan and sdy : 

‘*Here I’ve got money, and houses, and lands, and 
pictures, and carriages, and they’re no earthly use to 
me.” And he would have given no end of money to 
have had a sound pair of legs and the vigor of the 
poorest street-boy. 

He was awfully cross and crabbed. The servants 
hardly dared come into the room where he was because 
he was given to shying teacups and books, and beating 
them with his crutches. His niece used to talk to him 
a good deal, and tried hard to lighten his splendid mis- 
ery, but he was cross to her sometimes. She often 
thought that she would like to ask him for some of his 
money for her poor, but she dared not do it, for he had 





been a hard man at money-getting, and all his life had 
never given anything away. 

The day that Dave gave away his trowsers she came 
into his room, and found him in rather better humor 
than usual; so she sat down and told him all about 
Dave, and ended up by saying, ‘‘ Oh, uncle, you would 
have laughed to have heard him—the funny little way 
that he said, ‘I’ve got lots of trowsers and haven’t any 
legs to put into ’em, and there’s lots of boys that have 
legs and haven’t any trowsers to put on’em. I'll just 
lie here and laugh to think of lots of boys running my 
trowsers about for me.’” 

The old uncle couldn’t help smiling, but he felt a 
twinge of pain in his most flery toe, and he said: 
‘*Q-o-h! what a fool the boy must be!” and this made 
the niece feel so badly that she went up to her room 
and almost cried. 

But the cross old uncle kept thinking it over, and 
two or three times he smiled all by himself when he 
thought nobody was looking. He thought it over for 
weeks, and couldn’t help imagining Httle Dave sitting 
and smiling because somebody else was having fun 
with the things he couldn’t use. He thought maybe 
that was the way to get the most pleasure out of one’s 
possessions. He had a mind to try it—yes, he would. 
So he called the niece in again and he said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me, all over, that story about the silly boy that 
gave away his trousers.” So the niece told it all over 
and the uncle smiled again. When she had finished 
he said, 

“T’ve a good mind to try it.” 

‘“ What, uncle?” 

‘*Don't bother me with questions. O, o—h, my foot, 
O, ooh—my eyes. Don’t sit there lke a statue; get a 
pen, and paper, and ink. I'll try it. Get the paper 
quick.” 

So the niece, very much surprised, brought the paper, 
and the uncle said, ‘‘ Now write,” and she wrote, he 
dictating, as follows: 

To Messrs. So and So, Bankers : 

GENTLEMEN.—As | have plenty of money, and can’t enjoy 
it because I’ve no bealth, and as I hear that there are a 
good mxany people who have health enough but can’t enjoy 
it because they bave no money, I authorize you to dis(ribute 
the sum of $100 000 among such institutions as my niece shall 
name to you, in sums accordi:g to her discretion, and hope 
thereby to geta little comfort in seeing others use the money 
that I can't use myself. , 

And then he signed it; the niece’s eyes were as big 
as some saucers, and the millionaire said, ‘‘I suppose 
you think I’m a fool—everybody will—but if that boy 
gets some comfort out of his gift why shouldn't I out 
of mine?” 

The money was given, and then came expressions of 
gratitude in many forms. Reports of charities, where 
his money had been blest; poor women and men com- 
ing to thank him for his bounty: he found it made 
him forget his pains. He became more tractable; he 
made an effort and got out to see a corner-stone laid 
for a Children’s Home, to build which he had furnished 
the money. The exercise did him good. He tried 
going out again. He became interested in ever so 
many poor families, and his health grew better. He 
even went to see Dave, and they laughed together, 
and chatted together like children; and when the 
philanthropist, that’s what people call him now, 
went away, he said, 

“If it hadn’t been for those trowsers of yours I 
shouldn’t have been anything to-day but a poor, mis- 
erable old millionaire.” . 

And so Dave knew that, after all, in God’s own way, 
he had done some good; and the good isn’t all out of 
the story yet. Dave is getting well. His father says 
there is a new doctor who has discovered some new 
method of treatment, and that the paralysis in Dave's 
legs is yielding, and strength coming back, and, *‘ God 
willing, my boy will be sound and well again in a year.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
UR boys are out flying a kite and the gardener 
has just come with some shrubs to set out. It 
is a good time to read one of Dorothy’s pleasant 
letters. 


Well, Aunt Patience : 

We have been all around the world with Mrs. Brassey in 
the yacht ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ and we think there is no place like 
home after ail. Chili, 8. A., is a lovely land full of flowers. 
Mrs. Brassey had two clothes-buskets full of rosebuds given 
ber when she was leaving. Beautiful, sweet-scented roses 
form the feaces between the fields, and flowers that we grow 
in green-houses are common wild-flowers there, but—tbhey 
bave earthquakes. Then the South Sea Islands and the Sand- 
wich Islands, although beautiful as dreamland, bave an un- 
comfortable habit of disappearing in the depths of the sea, 
besides dreadful big cockroaches that walk all over you at 
night, and other disagreeable insects. But the people are 
much pleasanter than tte insects, they are so gentie and so 
polite; indeed, | know some Christian, American, grown-ups 
that might go to school to these poor people to learn good 
manners. They are passionately fond of flowers, and the wo. 
men wear them constantly about their persons; they make 
long garlands and hang them around their necks. They wear 
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long, loose cotton gowns, made with a yoke and not confined 
at the waist, and they are very cleanly in their habits, bath- 
iog several times a day; so different to our Indians. It was 
Christmas when the “ Sunbeam ” was at the Isiands and they 
trimmed the yacht with flowers, for they do not know any 

thing about winter: the flowers bloom all the year round 

That reminds me that we have had some flowers in our gar- 
den for a whole year, excepting the month of January. We 
had pansies in Nov: mber and December, and our crocuses be- 
gan to bloom in February. And the bluebirds and robins 
bave come; so it is truly spring. We do not count song spar- 
rows as spring birds, as they do in New England, for they stay 
here all the year round. I saw the last bluebirds in December 
and the first in February: so they were only gone one month, 
like the flowers. I love bluebirds, for they are so sweet-tem- 
pered. I bave watched them all summer and I never saw 
them quarrel with any body. But the song sparrows, oh, my! 
what spit-fires they are. They fight among themselves and 
chase other birds bigger than they are. I have begun to make 
a garden already. I sowed some sweet alyssum aod larkspur 
yesterday and I was going to plant my sweet-peas, but the 
wind blew so hard I bad togiveit up. It is time to sow ne. 
mophila seed, but I have none this year; but I expect it will 
come up itself wher» it grew last year, it mostly does; but I 
like to bave some seed to make sure. You remember my lit- 
tle pansy bed, Aunt Patience, tnat we pianted last autumn? 
Well, there is only one plant missing. They will bioom in 
April. Yours truly, DorRorTHyY. 





May E., of Spring Creek, Warren Co., Pa., twelve 
years old, says the most interesting book of travels 
‘she has yet read is ‘‘ Beyond the Mississippi,” by 
Mr. Richardson, and wants to know where Mrs. Bras- 
sey’s book can be obtained. I should think any good 
bookseller would either have it or getit. It is published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York, who also publish 
‘* Sunshine and Storm,” Mrs. Brassey’s second book. 





Among the letters which accompanied the ‘ Tail’’ 
corrected, was this one, which I liked very much. I 
think the Lord has special blessing for those who have 
gone into the ‘‘ uttermost parts of the earth” to carry 
his Gospel, and I believe the blessing descends to the 
children. Can we not hear from Susie and Henry 
again? 


Dear Aunt Patience : * 

Susie and I, brother and sister, ten and twelve rears old, 
bave mende 1 this pitiful * Tail” as well as we could with our 
wits and help of the dictionary; but very likely a hundred 
or more of your bright nieces and nephews may have done 
it better. 

At any rate we are glad to introduce ourselves to you. 
One of us was born east of the Euphrates, and the other west 
of the Mississippi, and our home now is in the beautiful 
State of Minnesota, whicb our geograpby telis us * is equally 
distant from the Atiantic and Pacific oceans.”’ 

We are happy to call ourselves your affectionate niece and 
nephew, Sustz J.and Henry H.N. 


HANCOCK, Minn., Jan. 22, 1880. 


*We “have heard of the patience of Job,” and wonder if you are re- 
lated to him! 

TORONTO, Jan. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes The Christian Union and lately I have been 
very much interested in your Writing Desk. I am ten years 
old and have a brother and sister younger than myself. The 
oth: rday I went to mamma and aske1 her for something to 
read, saying that I had read every nice book in the book- 
case, and manma told me that she thought I would like 
some of Dickens’s books, but [{ said 1 thought they were too 
dry for me and mamma said she would read a chapter to me 
every evening, and now | enjoy bearing her read more and 
more each time. Mamma is reading ** Bleak House” to me 
now. I received two very nice books on Christmas, one 
entitled the “ Lamplighter,” the other, “In Prison and Out,” 
and I think I like the “ Lamplighter” the best. 

llive in Toronto, There are some gardens across the way 
from our house called the Horticultural Gardens, which look 
very pretty in the summer time: Igo to the Model School 
and enjoy it very much. My favorite studies are spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic. Papa has promised me a dollar 
gold piece if I keep head of my class for five months, and I 
am trying hard to get it. I am taking music lessons and enjoy 
them very much indeed. I wassaying to mamma just now 
tha: I could not think of anything more that 1 wanted to say 
to Aunt Patience, and Cromwell, my little brother, overheard 


me and asked if you knew tbat be had pants on. (He has 
only been wearing them a few weeks.) 
Your loviog niece, TRENE G. 


Two or three years ago I spent aday in Toronto 
and I thought it was a very pleasant city. I especially 
enjoyed the part near the gardens. I am very sorry 
that Irene does not give me her full address, for if 
ever I were there again I should like to see her. She 
has a wise and kind mother, and I advise my nieces 
and nephews to suggest the plan which Irene’s mother 
tried to other fathers and mothers. 





Speaking about Dickens reminds me to show you a 
letter from another new niece. 

B——. March, ’80. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been your niece so long in silence that I determined 
to write you, and cast myself upon your mercy to acknowl- 
edge me openly. Well, to begin with, I suppose you want to 
know who, and what, J am. My father is the Methodist minis- 
terin B., and L am the youngest of bis three daughters. | 
am fifteen years old, with as much nonsense and as many 
dreams as maidens at that age generally have. The greatest 
among the latter 1s the desire to write stories, fresh, interest- 
iog stories, and perhaps at last abook or two. I have written 
a few small tales, but I always lay them away n+ atly, not dar- 
ing to send them out into the rude, careless world. They are 
my children, as “Jo” said in“ Littke Women,” but uolike her, 
I keep them at bome folded away carefully, reading them 
sometimes, forming with them and the dreams I haveand the 
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books [ gather round mea separate world, where I can go 
and revel in the pictured lives of “ Florence Dombey,” or 
“David Copperfield,” or “ Little Nell.” I am a worshiper at 
the Dickens shrine, by the way, but unlike most of his read- 
ers [admire “ David Copperfield” the least of his many in- 
teresting works, And though so many consider “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”’ and its characters the poorest of bis works, I ad- 
wire itaboveany. Itisa lack of appreciation on my part, I 
suppose, but there is something so sad, so dark, about “David 
Copperfield,” that I always feel like forgetting it after I have 
read it, only, as Steerforth would say, remembering it where 
it was best. I mustclose. I don’t expect to see this in print, 
itissolong. I bad ashort correspondence with M.M. I wish 
you would answer this, | should love to hear your opinions. 
With love for my new aunty I remain 
Sincerely yours, ALLIE F. 

There are many ambitious girls who are not so dis- 
creet as Allie, and I commend her way of taking care 
of her brain children. It is far better than to send 
them to die in some dingy newspaper office. There is 
really hope, Allie, that you may be a writer if you are 
patient and studious. But there are two things which 
I advise you not to do. First, do not spend your time 
reveling in that ‘‘ separate world” of yours. The 
world God made is better, with all its woes and 
blemishes, than any you can make, and you would 
better use your time faithfully in studying and working 
—making yourself thereby strong and robust for your 
writing. 

If not all, certainly many of the best writers have 
been fitted for their success by real study and toil. A 
few geniuses have flashed their brilliant lights on the 
literary world, but there is no one of them who could 
not better be spared than the less splendid but stronger 
ones which have burned steadily, keeping the flame 
well fed. Dickens says, ‘‘The one serviceable, safe, 
certain, remunerative, attainable quality in every study 
and every pursuit is the quality of attention. My own 
invention, or imagination, such as it is, I can most 
truthfully assure you, would never have served me as 
it has but for the habit of commonplace, humble, pa- 
tient, daily, toiling, drudging attention.” 

Second, worship at no man’s shrine. Lose no op- 
portunity to store your mind with good and useful 
knowledge, and inquire of those who have proved 
themselves skillful in imparting knowledge and inspira- 
tion to others and search out the best guides. Where 
the well is filled with water and the pump has been 
properly set, the pure and refreshing water comes 
easily. But there has been much toil and thought 
first. 

Another time I shall have more to say about this 
subject. 





SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I think tne card you sent me is very pretty and I thank you 
very much for sending it to me. 

Have you heard of Mr. Meredith? 1 suppose you have. He 
has a large Bible class in Boston and 1 go in every Saturday. 
I think he is very nice. He takes the verses in the Sunday- 
School lesson and asks questions and explains them, and 
sometimes he doesn’t get through with the lesson, there is so 
much to be said aboutit. I goto two Sunday-Schoolsand in one 
of the classes J am in there are sixteen or seventeen scholars 
when we are ail there, and there are almost always four- 
teen there. Weare getting up a Missionary Society. Weare 
going to meet every other Thursday, and sometimes we are 
going to sew. 

Will you tell me how some societies manage? 

Yours truly, FLORENCE H. G. 


Some of my nieces have had experience in mission- 
ary societies, and would it not be a good plan to have 
a sort of conference about them? Let us hear from as 
many as possible about the management of such socie- 
ties and their success. 





Your Uncle Perseverance thinks he ought to have 
those ‘‘ Sixteenth Century ” prizes ready by the 15th of 
May. Can you be ready for them? 





New Ipswicu, N. H., Jan., 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My teacher takes The Christian Union, and she read a few 
letters to me, and I thought I should like to be one of your 
nephews. I am twelve years old, and study arithmetic, geog. 
raphy, grammar, reading and spelling. We have pieces and 
compositions every two weeks. I study the highest arith- 
metic and geography. I like togo to school very much. We 
have a good teacher and a very pleasant school. Please 
write and tell me the very best books for boys to read. I 
have the History of the Civil War, and have read it through a 
number of times. I have also read Gen. Grant’s life, * Green 
Mountain Boys,” and * Settlers inCanada.’’ My teacher takes 
“St. Nicholas "’ and jets the scholars read it. We are having 
meetings every eveniog and many are becoming Christians. 
We have had meetings two weeks and are going to have them 
another week. 

Your nephew, BERTIE C. P. 


Iam always glad to hear of good teachers. Please 
give my love to yours. I liked the life of Magellan, 
and ‘‘ Froissart’s Chronicles,” that were noticed two 
or three months ago in The Christian Union, and 
there have been a number of good books mentioned 
lately by the cousins. The meetings you spoke of, I 
hope, continued to do good, and that the fruits remain 
in better and more cheerful lives. 

Will Miss M. R., Clinton, please send me her address. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








ANSWER IN ACROSTIC 


TO 
PRIZE ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE. 
No.1. 


Great through persistence, conquering distance, 
Arguing bravely for right, 

Living for science, full of reliance 

In truth and the power of its might, 

Loyal, though peerless, 

Earnest and fearless, 

Onward he preases to light. 


No. 2. 
Known by his laws detecting the flaws 
Existing in previous schemes, 
Puzzled and failing, at length prevailing, 
Labor as notoing he deems. 
Eager to prove how planets move, 
Renouncing all other themes. 


No. 3. 
O hunter far-famed, by blindness untamed. 
Restored to thy sight by the sun, 
In boastfuiness telling 
Of thy power of quelling— 
Now by a scorpion undone, 


No. 4. 
To lunar attraction, a very small fraction 
Influenced by the sun far away, 
Does the tidal wave owe its ebb and its flow ; 
Even go the astronomers say. 


No. 5. 
Afar in the skies the southern star lies, 
Laden with gentile splendor, 
Tinted with blue, heaven's own hue, 
And shedding a ray pure and tender. 
Is it excelled? Let the star be held 
Regal when this must surrender. 


No. 6. 
Splendent star-cluster, watching thy luster, 
Over tne southern sea, 
Under thy beaming, led by thy gleaming, 
The mariuer saiieth free. 
Helpless alone, 
Everyone 
Restlessiy wand’ring must be; 
Needful some guide, 
Constant and tried, 
Rifting the clouds till they flee. 
O Father-love, 
Send from above 
Sweetness of trust in thee. 


No. 7. 
Exciting much terror, resulting from error 
Concerning the wherefore and why, 
Light has decreased, at times wholly ceased 
Its mission of cheering the sky. 
Perchance sun, perchance moon, 
Steals away all too soon; 
E’en sometimes a ringed sun we spy. 


No. 8. 
Going to Greece, the Golden Fleece 
Evident object of search, 
Mutually favored, but soon fortune wavered, 
In leaving one in the lurch. 
Now Jove in compassion, in his usual fashion, 
ln the sky has given them a perch. 


No. 9. 
Moving through space, headlong they race, 
Ever the sun surrounding. 
They often appear on dark nights and clear, 
Especially also abounding 
On certain occasions, when earthly abrasions 
Render them very astounding. 


No. 10. 
O’er an ellipse each planet trips, 
Khytbmically onward dancing. 
But the comet's course 
Is of wonder tre source, 
To those who see it advancing. 


No. ll. 
Honor and fame attach to this name, 
Either father or son implying. 
Reviewing the skies, the first, with surprise, 
Saw a new star in Gemini lying. 
Computations ensued ; and, as fairly accrued, 
He’s remembered a planet descrying. 
Eventually bis son the work carried on 
Left by his father when dying. 


No. 12. 
Not yet is the truth of these cloud-shapes., 1n sooth, 
Evidently comprehended, 
By some great and learned the theory is spurned 
Upon which, tis said, Herschel depended. 
Likewise classification with great variation 
As to names and formsis attended. 


No. 13. 
Hard by tbe giant, grim and defiant, 
At one time his delight in the chase, 
Removed to the skies, before Sirius it flies, 
Eluding with swift, timid grace. 


No. 14. 
A beautiful maiden, 
’Neath heavy chains laden, 
Doomed to the rock by the seas ; 
Remorscless and ireful, 
Only this direful 
Mactation could the sea-nympbs appease. 
Escaping detection, 
Defying objection, 
Away wiih her Perseus flees. 


No. 15. 
Doubtless his story reaches its glory 
On account of the comet he named; 
Nevertheless, as the annals confess, 
A number of others he claimed. 





Twenty centuries this will trace, ere its wonderful 
grace 
In the heavens again shal! have flamed. 


No. 16. 
Widely extending, onward still wending, 
Heavily ploughing amain, 
A monster indeed, 
Looking up, he may heed, 
Erst by brave Perseus slain. 


No. 17. 
Different fables, found in the tables 
Of old mythologicai lore, 
Lend this fieh a charm, witbout any harm, 
Portraying his exploits of yore. 
Hence up in the skies 
In beauty it lies, 
No less than when dying it wore. 


Ne. 18. 
Disguised they appear, and for many a year 
Only as single were known, 
Onited still shining, in glory combining, 
But each with splendor its own. 
Lesson of beauty! 
Each one bas a duty 
Suited to him alone; 
Though it but light 
Another’s more bright, 
Rays returning o’er him will be thrown. 


No. 19. 
To describe this at length, 
Had one beth time and strength, 
Every particular giving 
Would be such a task that 'twould tempt one to ask 
‘Oh, where in the world am I living ?’’ 
Reaching out everywhere, 
Looking up here and there, 
Dimly the wonders perceiving. 


No. 20. 
Strange star of light, wonderful sight, 
Art thou in beauty shining 
To please us alone, or art thou thine own 
Unknown dwellers ensbriving ? 
Radiance hath found thee, circled around thee, 
Nor left thee to darkness and pining. 


No. 21. 
Coruscant stranger, marvelous ranger 
Over the upper ocean, 
Many have feared thee, 
Even revered thee, 
Turning to thee in devotion. 


Ne. 22. 
When Venus, fair rover, the sun’s disk swept over, 
As America would be in the dark, 
To China he went, that such an event 
Should not suffer from lack of remark. 
Otherwise he is quoted as small planets he noted 
Not before bearing name or mark. 


ANSWER. 
A dark, 
Ilimitable ocean, without bound, 


Witbout dimension; where length, breadth and height, 
And time, and place are lost. 
—{Militon’s Paradise Lost, Book IT. 








PUZZLES. 


POETICAL ACROSTIC. 
The pames of the authors of the follcwing quotations form 
an acrostic giving the name of the author of 
** Melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pear! of charity.” 

i. “To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
2. “* These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 

The peasant’s food, tte golden pomp of kinga.”’ 
3. “ A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall.”’ 


4. ** Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
5. “A map may travel through the world 


And sow it thick with friendships.” 
6. 1] marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church tower, red and high.” 
%. ** Telling of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers.” 
8, “Tt baunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody.” De FORREST. 


EASY ENIGMA COMPOSED OF 17 LETTERS. 
8,10, 16, 17, is a character in music. 
2, 5, 4, 6, is a useful flower. 
3, 12, 18, 17, 15, is an article used in writing. 
14, 11, is an adjective. 
9, 7, 1, 6, is a part of the body. 
My whole was a general noted for the battles he fought. 
MINNIE and PAUL (aged 14 and 12). 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 4&4. 
Easter Crose.— 
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Anagrams.—Noted men and women: 
1, Clara Bcott Siddons. 6. Andrew Jackson. 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 7. Gail Hamilton. 
3. Martin Van Buren. 8. Clara Louise Kellogg. 
4. Alice Cary. 9. Henry Ward Beecher. 
5. John Quincy Adams. 
Answers received from John Tuthill, Eva Nims and her mamma, 
Helen 8., A. B. Shattuck, Lightfoot. Helen was not the wife ot Aga- 
memnon, but of Menelaus. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Coaccepted articles will be returned if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested and 
enough postage stamps are inclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.-Subscriptions 
and advertisements sbould be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 

ons, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commussions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord: r, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: 
tield street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


Shunway & Co., 21 Brom- 








J. & J. Dobson’s Carpets, 

Messrs. J. & J. Dobson, the proprietors of 
the Falis of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, have 
now in their large store at Nos. 40 and 42 
West 14th street, New York, an immense 
stock of carpets, comprising every popular 
variety, from the common Ingrain to the 
more costly Wilton and Axminster. These 
goods, made in their own factories under 
the personal supervision of a member of 
the firm, are manufactured from carefully 
selected materials, and in the different 
processes of the dye-house and the loom 
great care is taken to produce an article 
which while giving the best artistic effect 
in design and coloring shall afford the best 
service in actual wear. They have also a 
large line of Turkish and East India Carpets, 
Rugs and Mats of their own importation, 
the price of which as well as of the goods 
of their own manufacture will be found 
extremely low. This stock will be found 
well worthy of inspection by careful and 
economical purchasers, and special induce- 
ments will be made for the furnishing of 
churches and hotels. 


Of Home Interest. 

We can unbesitatingly recommend the 
New Automatic sewing machine advertised 
at some length by the Wilcox & Gibbs S, M. 
Co, on another page. As some of the feat- 
ures mentioned in the advertisement are 
quite peculiar to this machine, and have 
stood the test of practical use for a con- 
siderable time, besides being very important 
in themselves, an investigation of the mat- 
ter by all who are interested in the great 
sewing question would doubtless result in 
much benefit to the community and saving 
of time and health. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 

No.1 of Vol. VI. of this popular work 
presents a very attractive appearance. It is 
made up chiefly of description and illustra- 
tion of every class of goods for women’s 
and children’s wear in the New York market, 
and while intended to bring the goods of 
Ehrich Bros., of 287 to 205 Eighth Avenue, 
under the notice of the reader, has an in 
terest beyond that in a valuable price list 
and in a goodly selection of carefully edited 
tales, poems, advice to the household and 
other sound literary matter. 


Panorama of New York. 

The New York Panorama Company of 
202 Broadway, New York, have issued in 
very neat and attractive form a little pano- 
ramic map both of New York and Brooklyn 
apparently photographed from a sketch, 
and displaying in very accurate detail the 
principal features of the two cities, extend- 
ing from the Battery to Corlear’s Hook in 
New York, and from the Navy. yard to Red 
Hook Point in Brooklyn. 


A New Tollet Treatise. 

Any of the readers of The Christian Union 
who will send their address to the Toilet 
Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York City, 
will receive without charge a descriptive 
treatise explaining how to obtain a pure 

nd faultless complexion by entirely new 
and natural means, and without the aid of 
poisonous cosmetics. 





Jones's Emporium. 


This handsome store, standing on the 
corner of Eighth avenue and Nineteenth 
street, is one of the largest as well as most 
comprehensive in the city. It is the desire 
of Owen Jones, the proprietor, to offer in- 
tending purchasers all they require within 
the limits of one building. Mr. Jones’s busi- 
ness is carried on with energy and enter- 
prise and consequent success. Persons who 
are about to enter upon housekeeping will 
find full lines of furniture of approved 
styles and careful upholstery awaiting 
selection, while in other departments 
they may purchase their carpets bedding, 
kitchen utensils and table ware, and in fact 
everything necessary for their comfort ina 
home. An examination of the elaborately 
illustrated catalogue of 100 folio pages 
would prove profitable to those intending to 
commence housekeeping, as well as those 
wishing to replace worn or faded furniture. 
This catalogue is forwarded to intending cus- 
tomers on receipt of their address and a 
one-cent stamp, as well as patterns of the 
goods desired, when wished for before order- 
ing. By the list, however, the styles and 
prices of the goods kept in stock by the 
house may be very accurately ascertained, 
and orders prepared and forwarded with as 
much certainty of satisfaction as if the 
goods were personally selected. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 


Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be 
pl-ased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from 
directions of several professional gentlemen, in 
combining the pure Oil and Lime in such a manner 
that it is pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung 
complaints are truly wonderful. Very many persons 
whose cases were pronounced hopeless, and who 
had taken the clear Oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using 
this preparation. Be sure and get the genuine. Man 
ufactured only by A. yirporR, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 








Jusurance and Financial, 








—The stock market during the early part 
of last week experienced a sharp decline in 
several leading securities, a fall of ten per 
cent. being noticed in Metropolitan Railway 
upon the announcement of the decision of 
the Superior Court against that company ; 
and the report tbat it had used in the con- 
struction of the Second Avenue rcad $750,000 
belonging to the New York road, which 
must be paid back. A weakness was also 
shown in the securities of Canada Southern, 
owing to congressional action pointing to 
taxation of United States freight passing 
through Canadian territory. Later in the 
week, however, when it was announced that 
the New York Central stock syndicate 
had disposed of its investment, and that 
those who have been supposed to be operat- 
ing for a decline in stocks had in fact been 
large purchasers in those securities, the 
market experienced a reaction and closed 
on Saturday with a better feeling. It is 
now generally believed that the principal 
purchaser of New York Central stock sold 
by Mr. Vanderbilt is Mr. Jay Gould, and 
that it is his purpose to secure the control 
of the entire Vanderbilt system of roads be- 
tween New York and Chicago. These in- 
clude the New York Central, Lake Shore, 
and Canada Southern roads, and with the 
Union Pacific and Wabash combination 
which Mr. Gould already controls will secure 
a monopoly of transportation across the 
continent. When it is remembered that the 
management of the Central Pacific road is 
in substantial agreement with this combi 
nation, and has recently bought out the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s route to 
China and Japan, it will be seen that the 
whole railway and steamship service of the 


whole continent is likely to be placed under ‘ 


the control of a single mind. The sale by 
Mr. Vanderbilt of New York Central stock 
is stated to have amounted to 350,000 shares 
out of 900,000 outstanding, from which he is 
believed to have realized $42,500,000. Of 
this sum it is said that he has already in- 
vested $36,000,000 in four per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds, and that he proposes to invest 
the remainder (6,500,000), which was to be 
paid to him on Monday of this week, in the 
same way. The subscribers to the stock 
sold are reported to be twenty-one in num- 
ber, among them being Jay Gould, Russell 
Sage and Cyrus W. Field; Mr. Gould’s al- 
lotment being 50,000 shares, and Mr. Field’s 

5,000 shares. 


—The text of the new law, regulating de- 
posits of insurance companies with the New 
York Insurance Department, is as follows: 

Section 1. In all cases where by the laws 
of this State any insurance company is re- 
quired to deposit with the Superintendent 





of the Insurance Department stooks or 
bonds of the United States, or of the State 
of New York, as security for p»licy-holders, 
bearing not less than six per centum interest 
per annum, the Superintendent may receive 
for the purpose of such deposit, registered 
stocks or bonds of the United States, or of 
the State of New York, bearing interest of 
not less than four per centum per annum; 
provided that such stocks or bonds shall not 
be received at a rate above their par value. 
And if the market value of such stocks or 
bonds deposited, or offered for deposit, shall 
at any time be less than par, the Superin- 
tendent shall require an additional deposit 
of such stocks or bonds to make the total 
deposit equal in the aggregate to the sum 
required by law to be deposited with the 
Superintendent. 

Src. 2. This act shali take effect immedi- 
ately. 


—The following figures show the total 
amount of life insurance in force in the 
companies doing business in this State on 
December 31, 1878, and December 31, 1879: 


Insurance in foree 
December 31 
New York Companies. 1878. 1 
Brookl in . $7,000,480 
Equitable.. ‘ = att 356 
Germania. . “ 1,263 
Home 
Homeopathic. . 
Manhattan 
Metropolitan... Cava bcaen \ 
i cndnange essiphedpessoce 290. 74, 315 
New York seve se 125,232'144 
Provident Savings. cocseccce 
United States aye 18)155.676 
Washington. 21,215,796 
Totals. . 721,744,888 
coer State Co.’s— 
79 568, 066 


—~) 
=~) 


Sernahine., 
Conn. General....... s 5,453 
Conn. Mutual..... ..... Sicekes ae a 319, ‘164 
Harttord (L. &,A.)........ : 12.20.28 
J. Hancock Mutual... ........ 2,904,660 
Mass. Mutual. ....... 

Mutual Benefit... 
National.. » 
National (U.S. A.)...... 
New England Mutual.. 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Penn. Mutual 

Phenix Mutual. 
Provident L. &T..... 
State Mutual... ..... ‘ 
en cnsnsst cases . 
Union Central 

Union Mutual, Me 
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Totals............ . . 726.957,513 

—At a recent meeting of the Liverpool 
(Eng.) District Millers’ Association, the Sec- 
retary stated that he had been Secretary to 
the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
py, but they were unfortunate and lost by 
a fire which took place before they had any 
policies issued. They found that if they 
wanted the Company to be a success they 
must endeavor to prevent fires, and they 
laid down certain regulations to the effect 
that all members should keep certain appli- 
ances in their mills, and the result had been 
—and they had been carrying on business 
for a long time—that, with the exception of 
one fire which occurred in Liverpool, the 
Company had not lost £20 in the last two 
years and a half. They had now between 
200 and 300 mills insured, and under the new 
regulations he felt no anxiety, knowing, as 
he did, that in every mill insured there were 
buckets ready in case of fire, and extinct- 
eurs, with at least one person about the 
place ready to deal with any outbreak that 
might take place. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, APRIL 5, TO SATURDAY, 
APRIL 10. 

Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
April 5. April 7. April 10. 


6s, currency, 1895, r.. 12 


Bids tor State Bonds,.— 
Ala.,class A,2to 5,sm. 63 |N.C, 63, 


( 

( 
Cc. 
Cc. 
c 
€ 


N. 

:|N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

4 N. 2 
RJ 





Foretxs Exchange.— 
60 days. 
4.5495 @4.85 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, 186 @13, 





FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are sae gor to give information in 
regard to class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission,at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. S. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tae" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or seil Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 

of *‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


7“ B- HATCH: &-Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Sougeneeats, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances, 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 








PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


OK ES. BANKERS, 
ANSON F PHELPS STOKES, 
F. OTT, 45 WALL ST., N. ¥. 


ISSUE 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


PeChLAS N TES WITH LETTERS 
CATION,—This system of TRAV 

ERS CREDITS is most simple aud convenient. The 
Circular Notes are fur £10, £20 and £50 
Sterling, and are payable to ihe order of the Travel- 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter ot 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to lead- 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for addi 
tional Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MAN HATTAN: LIFE 


Assets Jan 1, Sees: 049,156 00 
Surplus over a iI Liabitities,. “ .1,849:660 00 
Amount o! Insurance in Force.............. "'33'383'0.0 00 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each “p16 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) 
cate low unvarying costof insurance and buying 
nsurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


oT? wanted. HENRY ores". President 
. Wempce, Vice-Pres. . L. Hauser, Sec. 

H. ¥ . Wepre, 

H B Stokes, 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Those answering an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 


chet they ba the adv Srelbunone in 
the Union- 





{ Ass’t Sec’s, 
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CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
5 7 -ebetermembatrmmmnnt kT Ty 


g ris 
aunve represeatin all other claims 


and ucdivided profits......-.seeecee-ees 240,351 16 
capital paid in in Cash .... -..+ «..ss00s 000,000 00 
Unallottea Surplus “reserved for con- g 

LIDMONCIES).....-.seceeveeeeeeserceeresese 000 00 
Net SurpluB.....sceeseescee gts enenacnecnap 1,040,319 28 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880..83,478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


NOTICE’ 


THE 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL,| . 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


will make a special reduction of 


Fifty Cents per day, 


ular tariff to such readers of 
HE CHRISTIAN UNION 

will present this notice on arrival WITHIN ONE 
HU 'NDRE D DAYS FROM THIS DATE and remain 
one day or more. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Meriden Britannia Company 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 








from its re 








NEW SPRING STOCK IS NOW 
COMPLETE AND READY 
FOR INSPECTION. 


“1847, ROGERS BROTHERS” 


SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, &c. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 











Prince’s Improved Fountain P 
rince’s Improved Fountain Pen 
Ax now improved the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 

TestimMontAL.—* | can say this, your Fountain Pen 
is worth so much that if lf were bereft of it I should 
feel myselt bereft of my right hand.”—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor of Christian Union, N. Y. 

Can be sent by mail in a_reqistered letter. Send for cir- 
culars. Manufactured by <2 8. PURDY, 212 Broad- 


way, corner Fulton St., N. 


| NEW YORK | 





PHOTO- 
PANORAMA 


BROOKLYN 
& VICINITY 











An Album tn Russia cloth cover, 434x7 Inches wide, genuine 
gold title, containing two accurate photo-views of New York and 
brooklyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 
the Great Bridge already finished, accorjing to authentic plans. 
Length of Panorama, 6 feet 6inches. By mail, in nest case, prepaid, 
fo any part U.S., Canada, or Earope, for gi (Sat sfaction guar 
anteed or money re funded Refer by permission to the lead'ng 
lishers of New York NEW YO K PANOR AMA CO, 

Mention this paper 202 Broadway, > Ye 


ANTI- 
MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS 





pubs 
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Perfectly clean and fragrant 
—will not injure the finest 
fabrics. 
A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 
CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
110 and 112 Nassau S8t., N.Y. 


MY WIFE 


Says: If you want to get posted upon bu, Furnirvre 

send tor an Tlustrated Price Line te to the BROOK KLYN 

FURNITURE 00.., 559 to 571 Pulte oe >= acl N.Y. 
Mailed free. Mention this pape 








DRY GOODS. 


“JONES. 
Choice Spring Goods. 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
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Boye’ Suits. Silverware. 
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“ JONES 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


. JONES .. 


shoes. "SZ 

Carpets. Z 2* . 
Upholstery. s. z Z 

Furniture. Z 2 

Domestics. 
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Gloves. 








Hosiery. 
Millinery 
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s. Z Gents’ Furn’g G’ds 


Eergoual and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished, Samples free. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Iilustrated c atulosuc, 100 pages. 


OUT 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


FOR SPRING, 1880. 





Consisting of 114 pages, and hundreds of illus- 
trations, showing the very latest details of 
Fashion in all its branches, together with a 
complete and reliable jist of all the latest 
metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY IT, 
AND FILE IT FOR REFERENCE, 
You will save a year’s subscription on your 
first day’s shopping. 


Advance Specimen Sheets and Premium 
List sent free to any address 


Subscription, 50 cents a year. 
Single Copies, 15 cents, 


Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES MeCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 


LINEN BUSINESS 
FROM 


845 Broadway 
10 Kast 14th St., 


Near 5th Ave. 





Household and 
Family Linens 


oer A Specialty 
For Thirty Years. 








USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ACK -SUPPORTING Shoulder-Brace. 
Gives the figure an erect and graceful appear- 
ance. Send for! oo aeney ene and Catalogue of 
Hygienic Unde armes 
Mrs. A- FLETCHER & CO. 6 Bast Mth St., N. ¥. City. 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’ Embroidered Silk and Cashmere 
Dressing Sacques, Gowns and Wrappers; 
Misses’ French Suits, Dresses and 
Sacques; French Lingerie in Sets and 
Singly; Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Underwear of every description. Com- 
plete assortment of Corsets and Skirts. 
Boys’ Kilt Suits, Ulsters and Coats, &c., 
&e. 


~, Broadway and 19th St, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


Spring Mantles, Dolmans, promenade 
and ,Carriage Wraps, Dinner, Evening 
and Reception Dresses, Street and Car- 
riage Costumes, Walking Suits, &c., 
&c. Also a large assortment of their 
own manufacture from the latest Paris 
modes and the most desirable and 
fashionable fabrics. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES. 
Persian and Bandanna Effects in Per- 
cales and Cambrics with Borders, Hand- 
kerchief Pattern Zephyrs, Fleur de Thé. 
Cheviots, Fancy and Solid Colored 
Ginghams, &c., &e. 


Broadway and 19th St. 














JUST PUBLISHED 
RIDLEY’S 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 
132 Large Quarto Pages, 


Interesting Stories in Prose and Verse, 
Useful Home Articles, 
Amusing and Instructive Sketches, 
Two Mammoth Fashion Plates, 


PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION OF THE 


FASHION OF THE DAY. 

With the LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES of 
each article, clearly stated, affording an OP- 
PORTUNITY of SHOPPING in an INTELLI- 
GENT AND ECONOMICAL MANNER. 
Single Number, 15 cis. 50 cts. Per Year. 

Parties intending to subscribe for any paper 
or Magazine should write us for OUR ECON- 
OMY COMBINATION CIRCULAR, by which 
money may be saved, and the FASHION 
MAGAZINE obtained FREE. 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 

For 1880. 
Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST.,N Y 


AES MeCREERY 


me &C6 even my Sp 


On and after MONDAY, APRIL 12rx, 


WILL OFFER 


FIVE CASES OF 


Black Brocaded Silks 
and Satins, 


From $1.50 to $7.00. 


SATIN DE LYON 
LOUSINES, 


SATIN A LA REINE 
FOULARDS, 


AND 


Other Silk Fabrics at very low prices. 


Rich Novelties 


FOR COMBINATION 


R.H. MACY & C0, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 


New and Choice Goods for the 
Spring Trade. 
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SHING GOODS, 





MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND Promptiy FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $1 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, complete. 
Fine White French Chine Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-bsna French China Tes sets, 44 pes. 
Fine White French China Cups & Saucers, doz. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pes.. decorated, Ay a white. 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. per dz........ 3 00 

AL80 ALL HOUSEFU RN CHING GOODs. 
Goods from Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty. 

New lilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free Oa application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. a HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 

c. “ = or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 

reight. 














4 00 
30 00 
70 
8 
200 
= 





FERRIS’S 


OCEAN SALT 


Prepared especially for bathing purposes, so that one 
may have the be nefits of ocean Bat ling at home. It 
is invigorating, cleansing and healing. For children, 
invalids, or any that tee] debilitated, it is of great 
value. After a journey or a day’s work this prepara- 
tion makes bathing adelight. The best remedy known 
for Catarrh. If your druggist fails to have it, send to 


EDWIN FERRIS & CO., 
Sayt DEALERS, 


183 and 185 Washington St., New York. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. for One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of S. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sadbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMFORT CORSET. 


Ladies wanted in every town to act as Agents for 
the COMFORT CORSET. Ladies can make 
from $10 to $15 per week. Sample furnished at whole- 
sale rates by mail, prepaid. Send for circular. 


WwW. C. ROCERS, 


No. 99 Court Street, Boston, 








Mass, 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
pac kage, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
for Circular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 
















For Infants & invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, and the 








WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 
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Farm and Garden. 


PRUNING. 

— side branch of a tree, in a rap- 

idly growing forest, starts from 
near its summit; but, while retaining its 
beight from the ground, its relative po- 
sition is each year lowered. The new 
growth elevates the summit farther 
above it, while the overshaded lower 
limbs are decaying and falling away 
from beneath it. When it extends so far 
as to interfere with the next nearest 
tree, its own place will be found among 
the lower limbs, suffering from the 
shade of those above. For a few years 
longer it may continue to put forth 
leaves; but its growth is scarcely per- 
ceptible and, in process of time, its turn 
comes to die, dry up, rot, break and fall. 
In a dense forest each straight, smooth 
stem that bears its leafy head high iu 
the air hides the stubs of several bhun- 
dred dead branches, the remnants of 
nature’s clumsy pruning, which, in spite 
of their length acd rough ends, are en- 
veloped in sound wood and interfere 
nowise with the health and vigor of the 
tree. When it is turned into lumber 
they appear as knots; and therefore, in 
cultivated forests, artificial pruning 
should anticipate Nature’s work. When 
we wish toremove misplaced, unsightly, 
or injured brauches from trees that 
grow in the open air, we do well to imi- 
tate Nature by leaving a little space be- 
tween the cut and the main stem, and 
we are obliged to furnish some substi- 
tute for the damp shadiness of a forest. 
A good plan is to take that section of 
the limb which will expose the least 
surface to the sun, using a fine toothed 
saw. It isimportant to avoid splitting 
the stub which remains, or displacing its 
bark; but there is no occasion to use a 
knife; for smoothness, and coverings of 
varnish, paiut or oily wax should be 
avoided. For all large wounds, a cover- 
ing of two or three thicknesses of white 
rags is good and commonly sufficient; 
and, when tying is inconvenient, they 
can be secured by carpet tacks. Clean 
straw cutside of the rags, renewed each 
season, is sufficient to effect the most 
difficult cures for a healthy tree. 

When a large tree is in ill condition 
pruning is not to be resorted to as a 
remedy; though such trees commonly 
need the removal of some growths 
which should never have been allowed. 
Yet, even for such pruning, it may be 
well to wait until manure or other 
means have imparted vigor to the pro- 
duction of new wood. 

Pruning for other purposes is an art 
that demands some power of imagina- 
tion in the artist, some capacity for 
looking years {ahead and picturing the 
future consequences of each stroke. It, 
therefore, begius properly with the first 
growth of a plant and endeavors to 
train it with reference to a system 
of development and to adapt it to 
definite objects of utility. In an orch- 
ard, especially an apple orchard, con- 
tinuous pruning, season after season, is 
a nuisance and aninjury. Ina hedge it 
is a necessity. There is, then, no one 
extended plan that fits all cases. Never- 
theless, all pruning commences with a 
single object; that of giving vigor toa 
young plant. If itis very young when 
transplanted it is cut down to a single 
bud, and circumstances may require 
similar severity for its second season; 
yet it is obvious that neither root nor 
top can prosper under such a method, 
long continued. Vigor must come ulti- 
mately from soiJ, manure and general 
good culture; and, therefore, annual 
pruning cannot have that for its chief 
object. When a tree has several years’ 
growth it must at transplanting be de- 
prived of enough limb to balance the 
injury done to its roots. If trimming 


the top into shape does not remove | 


enough for that purpose, it will be nec- 
essary to go over the whole with uni- 
form clippings of a certain proportion 
of the youngest wood; cutting always to 
some bud or shoot (but not too close) 
which points in the proper direction, 
generally outwards. Root pruning, at 
this time, is of very little consequence. 
An injured root, well covered with 
mellow earth, is in a good situation for 
taking care of itself. 

All pruning for vigor and, so far as 
possible, all removal of large limbs 





should be done during the season of 
plant rest, between Fall and spring. 
The fuss which some have made about 


cutting frozen wood, as if it were an 


outrage, is unreasonable. Nurserymen 
habitually prune in the coldest weather, 
if their men can endure the exposure 
and the work is behindhand. 


In buying fruit trees, etc., it is impor- 
tant to consider that the best fruit for 
home use is not, ordinarily, the best for 
market; that, contrary to an oft quoted 
proverb, the best fruit is not as easily 
raised as that of medium quality; that, 
unless one wishes to try experiments, 
the opinions of his neighbors, whose soil 
and methods of culture resemble his 
own, are of more value, as to the vari- 
eties with which they are familiar, than 
those of authors or nursery men; that, 
finally, it is egregious folly to purchase, 
from a traveling stranger, trees which 
must be cultivated many years before a 
fraudulent name or description can be 
detected. It is, commonly, safe to trust 
a nursery establishment of good reputa- 
tion for both goods and advice; be- 
cause, expecting to continue and extend 
their business, it is their interest to have 
a long list of successful orchards which 
they have contributed to produce. A 
careless or dishonest nurseryman or 
seedsman, and there is not much differ- 
ence between carelessness and dis- 
honesty, cannot possibly obtain a good, 
widespread and enduring reputation. 


Mr. Ellwanger, of Ellwanger and 
Barry, Rochester, is an authority in re- 
gard to roses. He writes to the ‘‘ Coun- 
try Gentleman,” as follows: 

‘Among the bardiest of the teas proper, 
are Bougere, Gerard Desbois, Homer, Marie 
Ducaoer, Rubens and Sombreuil; the latter, 
too, seems to have some Bourbon blood. It 
is, however, very unwise to depend upon any 
ofthe monthiy roses surviving our winters 
without perishing, when a little labor in pro- 
tecting them will make certain their safe 
hibernation. We do not think it desirable to 
take them upin the autumn, placing them in 
a pit, though many do this to advantage; but 
prefer covering them as they stand, first by 
hilling up earth about the plants, and then 
covering with evergreen branches—or where 
these are not readily obtained, using loose 
straw or litter. The plants should not be 
covore dso that the air is entirely excluded, as 
their decay would ensue.”’ 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending April 10, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 17,358 
pks.; exports were 2,734 pks. 

The fore part of the week the market 
dropped off to 25c., and a few sales were made 
for export at 25c. for lines of new butter, 
The last half the week there were sales for 
export at 24@25c , and finally 26c., and a better 
home trade and finest selections of new went 
at 26@27c., and a few choicest Chemung and 
Delawares at 28c. Western fresh factory 
packed was offered at 25c., and the market 
closes well cleared and with all fresh arrivals 
quick taken. We quote: 

New butter, finest creamery agp. @33 
seconds ---25 @28 
-” farm dairy, choice @27 
si “fair to good. @2 

- - ‘** common to 
fair..20 @22 

CHuEESE.—Receipts for the week were 4,020; 
exports, 9,450 boxes. 

The stock is very light and the market 
works by eighths and quarters to the slightest 
change in demand or prospects, and closes 
firm with reduced stocks and holders having 
the advantage. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and Oct. -138%@14% 
others, = to prime. 122 @4 

Off kinds and qualities. 10 @12% 

_ ge are eee eer ere occas 

Eaacs.—Receipts light and prices bigher. 
Obio and lowa extras offered at 13@13\, and 
124 @12% bid; Mississippi and Indiana offered 
at 124, and 124%@12% bid. 124% was bid for 50 
bbls. Iowa firsts, buyer’s option any day next 
week. Prime near-by marks sold during the 
week at 13¥@lde. 

BEANS.—We quote: 

Marrows, per busb, 62 jbe.. 
Mediums, 

BEESWAX sells readly at 24@26e. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Receipts have been light 
aad prices up abouta cent. We quote: 
Sugar, new, finest quality.. iaialaies 2 

fair to good.. ‘on 
Syrup io tubs, per gallon... Listes Sere 75 @1.00 

DRIED APPLES are scarce and wanted, and 
fine dry, well-cured stock is higher. We quote: 
Evaporated apples.. 

Sun- dried sliced 
Se ie sits ncairnn ectca 


.$1.40@$1. 60 
. -$1.30@$1.45 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate counter- 
acts the immediate ill consequences of the 
use of tobacco, 





MADAME ROWLEY’S 


MEDICATED 
Toiter Ma K 


THE ONLY NATURAL AND HARMLESS 





COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER 
IN THE WORLD 
=H —-— eee —— - 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADORESS. 
THE TOILET MASK CO. 
1164 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows position o 

lasses reeled u 0 

reaking of glasses ; 

‘ very handy. Thou- 
sands of them are in 
use. By mail, 25 cts. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mirs. 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 





THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
aw Sale b Groce re. 
WILTBERGER, Prop. 
238 x ‘Second St. ° ee nlisdelpiia. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 





THE 
Waterproof Aprons 


On better terms than any 
other Manutacturer. 
Sold by Agents only. They 
are made in plain White, 
Black, and Fancy Cloth, in 
Eastern and Western Bty les. 
Absolute Necessity in 
ever? Resigence.Stere. 
estaurant, 
Hotel. Mill, or Factory 
of any kind. 
We senda few samples of 
the material. Circulars and 
wholesale terms free. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 
99 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 
|We have examined the above goods and cheerfully 


recommend them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 
friends. —Ep. Agents’ HEeRALp. 








ag CURED at home, privately, at low 
rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don’t tail to 


r. MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 


write 





FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


Supplies Country Homes 
with choice first - class 
Strawberry, Cur- 


' . rant, Baspberry, 
Gooseberry, Blackberry Plants and 
Grape Vines. The Largest Stock in the 
Country of the Cuthbert Raspberry, pow 
said to be the best. The most liberal offer is 
made ever yet — to the public. Catalogue 
sentfree. Addre 
E. P. ROE, Corawall-cn-Hudsen, N.Y. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 
lA ates 
>/& 
~ xs (BLISS aso CARDEN FIELD AND 


LL pBooK® 


> ine SMALLIFRUITS AWD 
FARM g GARDEN 


4 GARDEN REOWS 











x 
7 FLOWER SEED PLanis 
< 

SI 


ESTABLISHED 1945, 
150 pages. r 800 Mlustrations, and a Beautifully 
a. set sae Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. 

A 1s ATED. AM AAETRS GUIDE To 
THE FLOWE D KITCHE ARDEN contains 
more practical octane on pte ey a many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 
varieties Potatoes. etc, 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 double 
page colored plates of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 
bound in muslin, $1.00 

BLISS’ TLL STRATED POTATO © AT ALOGUE. 
50 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato and de seriptive list of 
all the principal varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Price 
10cents. B. K, BLISS & SONS, 84 Barelay St., New York, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great ey ed is growing and ae 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $35 
26 for $45 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13, 
4@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa, 


© BIG Planes Grapes, etc.: 100 best sorts. 
p- res lants by mail ore xpress See our prices. 


BERRIES before buying of others. Illust. Catalogue 
free. HALE BROS., So G'astonbury,Ct. 
ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOOK, 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


TE ow TO 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops 2 the Best Manner; 
ree eed and Carefor ay zi Grow — Manage 
i) 


tomes, nd 
FARM. 
Every Farmer should ‘ages § acopy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Send for circulars to 
. CG. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, IIL 


L 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |} 
DIARY FREES ietrs 


of two 3 cent # dress, by writing to ( HIRES, 
Wholesale Botanica ie Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED. 


















































We 40 chromos, Ic. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 
CHEAPEST BIBLES fren Terms‘and Largs 
PORSIEE & MAKIN. CASH PREMIUMS 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known_to wins ublie since 
1826. ore made at’ THE ME NEEL Y BELL 
FOUNDRY,” West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
No Agencies. 














c ‘ataloques free. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, Pate. DRERS uD SLEEPING 
PRING PILL 


h y ARPET “LINING co. 
AMERICAN Cc pA 


Mountings. 





ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
é& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 
JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
MWustrated Oireular sent on vpplication, 








HOW TO BE For Business Men, Farm- 

ers, Mechanics, Working- 

YOUR OW Nz: Property Owners, 

Tenants, everybody,every 

IL A WYE business. : Selling fast. Low 

price. Great success, One 

agent sold 500 in one town” another 152 in 36 days, 

another 75in 18 days, another I] in one day, another 

10in a few hours. Everybody wants it. Saves ten 

times its cost. No other ike it. Agents Wanted. 
oy for circulars and terms. 

”. W. ZIEGLER & CO.,, i600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send for Illustrated 
Circulars and Proof 
that 8150a month 
is made selling our 
New Books. Golden 
ga on MotH 


R, Home, AND Heavy 
EN in Prose and Poetry by 300 Best Authors. Edi- 
ted by Theo. L. Cuyler, D.b. E 7s re 
trated. Pleases everybody ; 2.75. Also, & 
CURIOSITIES OF THE BipLe. Introduction by 5,09 
Vincent. D.D., $i. 75. Asingle Canvasse oa 
tually 4 5. tT 7,000 Copies. Moopy’s AurnonizeD 
Se RMONS. fhe on receipt o° price. E. B. 
REATS Publisher, No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


ae edia is the best. 
Medal is, Paris, 1878, 

Belling better than’ ever. 
= write to T, ELLWoop 


ZEeLL, Davis & Co., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS For the hay Bible Commentator. 
.018 P . 475 Miustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED he me ory ph ox and compreheusivo 
Comme ntary on the entire Scriptures (in 

ne vol.jever published. Price, 83.7% 











BRapD.ey, Sisearess & Co., 66 N. 4th S., Phil's 





ACENTS WANTED-—6est Book—Most Money 


THECOMPLETEHOME 


+f te oeeeP House, Care for Sick, 
Treat yoo ‘s, Entertain Com- 
Arne ome Beautiful and Happy. 
mapa by Cle y , Scholars and the Press: 
** Valuable and interes ting "5 ae a Dr. Write, 
-~« **Can not fail to do good. “Wir rix, 
“Full of good sense. ee een A TE 

Fine paper, Clear type, Baautiful bindings Low prtoe, 
Sells everywhere. Full description and terms free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CQ., Philadelphia, Ya: 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 





—Prince Gortschakoff is in a very critical 
condition. 

—The new French cable has been suc- 
cessfully laid. 

—The new way of spelling oleomargarine 
is b-u-t-t-e-r. 

—And now gashas gone up. The Presiden- 
tial year always exhausts the supply. 

—The Hon. W. A. Howard, Governor of 
Dakota, died in Washington April 10th. 

—Eleven elephants in line were a striking 
feature of Barnum’s parade last week Tues- 
day. 

—The new concert hall in process of erec- 
tion at Broadway and Forty-first street will 
be completed early in May. 

-—The color line has disappeared in pedes- 
trian circles, Hart and Pegram having won 
in the second six-days 7 a match. 

—The Bordentown, N. J., Common Coun- 
cil has closed all the drinking places in the 
town by refusing to grant any licenses. 

—The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
was opened April 4th for the first time on 
Sunday. Over 10,000 people visited the 
galleries. 

—It would take one hundred and twenty- 
fives million of oysters a week old to fill a 
cubic inch of space. What a mouthful that 
would be! 

—The Democrats in Congress will show 
their wisdom by passing a new bankrupt 
act in time to give their party the benefit of 
it next Fall. 

—The ex-Empress Euguenie before start- 
ing for Zululand presented her Imperial 
crown to the church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, Paris. 

—The Boston critics are after General 
Fairchild, our new Minister to Spain, for 
having gone to a bull-fight as soon as he had 
fairly taken his seat. 

—Col. Higginson maintains that the cause 
of woman suffrage has had a stronger sup- 
port in the Massachusetts Legislature this 
year than ever before. 

—The Court of Appeals affirms the judg- 
ments of the courts below in the cases of 
Chastine Cox and Pietro Balbo, and re- 
moves their last hope of escaping the gal- 
lows. 

—A useful bill is on its passage through 
the Massachusetts Legislature, compelling 
public bar-rooms to remove the 3creens be- 
hind which they now attempt to carry on 
their nefarious trade. 

—Robert H. McCurdy, an old and highly 
respected merchant of this city, died April 
5. Mr. McCurdy was one of the founders of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company and of 
the UnionjLeague Club. 

—Dr. C. H. H. Sayre, son of Dr. Lewis A. 
Sayre of this city, fell into the paved area 
near the Twenty-ninth street entrance to 
the Gilsey House, April 5th, and has since 
died from the effects of the injuries. 

—A personal difficulty between Dr. The- 
ophilus Steele and Mr. W. E. Sawyer cul- 
minated in the shooting of the former by 
the latter at the Rossmore Hotel in this city 
April 5. The wound is not a dangerous one. 

—The London “ Daily News” report that 
700 men, women, boys, girls, priests and 
foreigners have been burned alive at Ran- 
goon, as a sacrifice for the restoration of the 
King’s health, had better be treated as a 
rumor until it is corroborated. 

—The night express from Boston to New 
York via Springfield was partially wrecked, 
April 6th, by the caving in of an embank- 
ment near Meriden, Conn. Although two 
cars were thrown down a distance of twelve 
feet no one was seriously injured. 

—Governor Cornell has signed a bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $2,500,000 in 
completing the Brooklyn Bridge, and the 
work will be pushed forward. It is pre- 
dicted that the bridge will be open for travel 
in a little more than a year. 400 men are 
now working on the New York approach. 

—Lord Beaconsfield’s prediction that 
Canada would soon attract immigration 
from the United States was as true as 
most of his political prophecies. There isa 
continuous exodus from the Canadian 
maritime provinces in this direction. April 
9th a party of three hundred, mostly young 
men, left Halifax for Boston. 

—Henri Wieniawski, the Polish violinist, 
whose death at Moscow is announced, was 
well known in this country, having been 
here with Rubinstein in 1872, He was a 
brilliant player. In 1876 he was made 
professor in the Brussels conservatory, but 
his mind became impaired and he was 
placed in a charity hospital, where he prob- 
ably died. 

—Rumors from South America tell of a 





serious reverse to the Chilians near Moque- 
gua. One report is[to the effect that the 
Chilian army was surprised, one regiment 
cut to pieces and tle others driven out of the 
town; the other report is that the Chilians, 
while advancing to attack the Peruvians, 
were led into an ambuscade and 1,300 killed, 
besides wounded and prisoners. 
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POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druggists have voluntarily of- 
fered their Signatures to the following, 
which can be seen at our office. 

Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘For the past few years wehave sold vari- 
ous brands of Porous Plasters, PHYSICIANS 
and the PuBLic prefer 

“ Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster” 

to all others. We consider them one of the 
very few reliable household remedies worthy 
of confidence. They are superior to all 
other Porous Plasters or medicines for ex- 
ternal use.” Price 25 Cents, 


PIANO 


Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
Finest Uprights in America. — 12, 000 in use. 
Cc a ue os z hy s—fre 

UBII ORGA NS. the bestinthe world. An 
eden are te $65; 13 stops, 97—Circular tree. All 
sent on 15 days’ trial—/reight free 4 if unsatisfacto 
MUSTO’ 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHE ET 


Us at \& price. talogue of 
3,000 t 8 t fo 3c. sta 
3,00 hoice pieces sen or stamp. ORGANS 
MEN DELSSOHN PIANO CO,, Box 2058, N.Y. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANB 238 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool& Book $9 
few Pianos, $143 to S265. ee Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


INHALER. 


























$150 TO $400.—All strictly first- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factory 
yrices. Higuest Honors at Centennial 











For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used trom time to time through the day. will 
surely benefit and ome! life. Sent by mail on ceceipt 
8) cents. Address C DICKINSON, 349 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. at LA ot the’ Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson's No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and samples of educat:onal cards free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publieh- 
ers, 141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Hstabiished 1830. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 


___EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor = the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

t At saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


























EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Kast léth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal eention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Nerten, Mass., 
wili commence the Spring Term of its Forty-fifth 
School Year April 15th. A Home School. Fine Li- 
brary and Observatory, and one of the best Labora- 
tories in New England. Address 
MISS SPRAGUE, Principal. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and art gallery. Library of 1',000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Prin,, 80, Hadley, Mass. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., N, Y. 

















CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 


INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 
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SUHHOLOVAONVIN 


We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED 


Expressly for this season’s Retail Trade, consisting o 


BRUSSELS, INGRAI 


BY OURSELVES 


tf AXMINSTERS, WIL s, E Ss, 
agp lay yay TON VELVET: 


NEW STYLES and DESIGNS 


These goods will be found tocombine in an unusual degree, Elegance of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are well worthy ot the inspection of intending purchasers 
We also offer a Full Line of TU RRISH and EAST I 


MATTINGS, OILCLOTHS, &c., &c., AT T 


IND as 
na LOW ean {AN BU « i ane MATS, CHINA 


Special Inducements offered to Churches, Steamers and Hotels 


J. &6 J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 


40 & 42 WEST lith ST., NEW YORK 


. near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. Station, 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 








BROOKLYN AD 


VERTISEMEN'S. 








GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, 


NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 
TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cut to fit Halls, bining 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths 


DOW SHADES. Prices always as low as the quality of 


z-Rooms and Kitchens, without Seams. 
WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BAND and DADO WIN- 
the goods will admit 





MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets and Round Hats of the latest Parisian 
style and design. 

3.—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 
prices. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 


530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Yos 
HOUSE - FURNISHING coopDs. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and putup in the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
Goobs. All the novelties in NECK-WEAR received 
as soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn, 


1839. 18so. 











HARDENDERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 





CORSETS. 
H. C. WALTERS, 


161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
A perfect fit guaranteed 
A full line of C. P. ALA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter’s prices 


Department in charge of MISS DALY, formerly of 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York, A fitting room 
attached to the De partment 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform 
ing them to the shape ot the feet, All should wear 
them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 
And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds ot Boots and Shoes, 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar-Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
AND A GYNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCEKRIES 
J. aera 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN, 














THE 


FATANEICA 


‘ Try our 


NEW CROP TEAS, 










ALL EX- 


PRESS CHARGES 
all kinds, Cc. 
perlb. Thisisthe PAID on $5 orders. 
first time these EXTRAORDINARY 
Teas have ever INDUCEMENTS ON 
been offered at 60c. LARGE ORDERS. 


Same quality sells Send postal card 
in stores for 80c. for further par- 


and $1, $1.00 per Ib. ticulars. 
Vesey St. 
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Special to the Readers of this Journal |! 


THE UNDERSIGNED respectfully invite an examination of this page, and promise that the time thus spent by any person 


interested in sewing, shall be profitably invested. 


DO NOT BE PREVENTED from doing this because you think you know all about Sewing Machines, or imagine that one 


machine is just as good as another, or that the one-you have is the best. 


We freely admit the comparative merits of the leading machines now on the Market, but claim that 


This Machine stands far apart from and ahead ofall others in the World, 


———ON THE SIMPLE GROUND OF 


The CREAT DIFFERENCE and SUPERIORITY of its MAKE and LEADINC FEATURES. 


To make this apparent, we submit the following Illustrations showing different parts of the Machine :— 





Fig. 1—Descriptive Cut of the ‘‘ Automatic.” 


The Spool is placed in a horizontal ba Most of the movements of this machine 
position on Spool pin, from which the f Po are rotary, the reciprocating motions bo. 
thread is unwound, without revolving the aA ing produced by eccentrics, and a very 
spool, by Pull off; the thread is then 4 high rate of speed being consequent; 
taken by the “Automatic Tension Device,”’ ‘ : attainable — as high as three thousani 


and perfect seams obtained on all the va- stitches per minute—with perfection of 


rious kinds of material, with any size of S=  - as ’ ease and light running, and without the 
thread or silk, without depending in the aise OW ee ae ' 7 slightest detriment to the machine, or to 
least upon the judgment, skill or exper- a : | e the regularity or strength of the seam. 
ience of the operator. This cannot bei 5 3 = No other sewing machine can approach it 
truthfully said of any other Sewing Ma. ™ = in this respect. It is absolutely silent and 


a unequaled in durability. 


The Term “ Automatic’’ or “No Tension, ” was never used in connection with Sewing Machines until we introduced this Ma- 
chine in 1875. The popular favor awarded to it instantly caused other Companies to imitate the phraseology of our advertisement: 
No person who takes the trouble to investigate can be deceived by such a course, but unfortunately for themselves, many persons do not 
investigate. but allow themselves to «. prejudiced. 

Fig. 2—Showing manner of obtaining correct length of Stitch. Fig.3.—Cut Showing No. 5 Stand or Table with Cover. 
‘ll Machine is mounted on a Black Walnut Table, with three 


side drawers (with locks,) Extension Table, and Ornamentid 
Iron Stand. on Casters; has Paneled Cover with Lock and 


“AUTOMATIO’” 


Or “No Tension Sewing Machine’ 
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(On account of its distinctive merits) 
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m Commands a Higher Price 
\j than any other in the World. 


/Y AND IS BY FAR THE CHEAPEST 


When its 


QUALITIES AND MERITS 


To make length of stitch required, move the handle of Stitch , 
lator til] the proper number appears th h tl ing. Are Considered s 
Regu prope app: rough the opening a The Stand is a model of perfection.. The treadle requires no 


It is impossible to do imperfect work, and accidental ripping is oil, and therefore soiling of Carpets is avoided. Notice the 
entirely avoided. safety Pitman and patent Brake. &e. 


No Lady Careful of Health will use any other Sewing Machine 


In replying to this advertisement, please quote its number (No? 800. This will accommodate us, and will be of some 
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benefit to you. 
*,* It will be to your interest to deal direct with the Company, and we shall be happy to arrange for you to have a 


full and free trial of the Machine in your own home. Address :— 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


in Ps, 


Advertisement No. 800. \ 658 Broadway, New York. 





